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Winter 


More Hokku Verses from Japan 


(Japanese Hokku verses contain not more than seventeen syllables, usually in three lines only. 


They are the tiniest poems in the world. 


little pictures of beauty in nature. 
centuries.—EDITOR. ) 


Mt. Fuji’s Snow 


To Taga in Suruga-land, I’ll go 
Down by the water’s edge, 

To see on great Mt. Fuji’s height, 
Whiter far than utmost white, 
The freshly fallen snow. 


Over the Bridge of Seta 
How many people hurrying go 
Through the drizzle to and fro 
Over the bridge of Seta! 
Snow 
The snow fell in the night 


And people rouse each other up 
To see the lovely sight. 


Willows in the Snow 


The willows hanging low, 


Shake from their long and trailing skirts 


The freshly fallen snow. 


Marked by their simplicity and tenderness, they are 
The form has been used by great poets of Japan for many 


Be Kind O Wind 


It was so thin, the dress my brother wore. 
O wind from Sao, 
Pray blow not hard 
Till he comes home once more. 
(Lady of Sakanoye) 


Hoar Frost 
This bright and sunny morn, 
The hoar frost jewels flashing bright, 
My cottage thatch adorn. 
The Rag Picker 
Through winter’s first cold snow 
See the poor shivering rag-man go— 
Yet he, too, is a son of man. 
The Pine Tree 
Lo! 


Fresh and green amid the snow, 
A pine tree! 


New Year’s Callers 


’Tis New Year’s Day, 
And last year’s bills drop in 
Their compliments to pav. 
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HAT are the facts? Where truth is 
sought, this is the first of questions; 
but above all are the values of the facts. 


HESE values, less tangible than ordi- 

nary facts, are after all the ultimate 
facts. The great Emerson notwithstanding, 
human society does advance and never 
quite recedes as much as it gains. There is 
always a movement from the immediate 
fact to the more remotely possible and 
desirable, towards a valuation of the goods 
of life. Achievements for our own safety 
and well-being slowly multiply; but there 
are values in directing one’s purposes to in- 
terests not one’s own, in seeking values for 
others. There is a quality of attainment, 
inseparable from the love of children, that 
makes immortality thinkable, especially at 
Christmas time. 


NFAMILIARITY with the facts of 

the peace movement, past and pres- 
ent, often leads persons anxious to achieve 
something for the promotion of interna- 
tional peace into confusion or misdirected 
efforts. The work entitled Pionecring for 
Peace by W. Freeman Galpin of Syracuse 
University has just appeared from the Bar- 
deen Press of Syracuse, New York. One 
interested to know the history of the peace 
movement to 1846 could begin in no better 


way than by a careful study of this work. 
The author has spent some four years 
studying manuscript material, contempo- 
rary works, magazines, newspapers and 
secondary sources, a full bibliography of 
which is included in the text. On the other 
hand, one wishing to know about the exist- 
ing peace agencies will wish to consult The 
Report of the Commission on the Coordina- 
tion of Efforts for Peace, published under 
the chairmanship of President Ernest H. 
Wilkins of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
This report contains a classified list of 
present day American peace and related 
organizations, also a general description of 
their objectives and activities. It is the 
most complete and useful work of its kind. 


O GET far from the facts is dangerous. 

It would probably be possible to demon- 
strate that it was our separation from the 
facts that brought us into our breakdown 
of almost everything. In the language of 
John Bassett Moore: “We have a large 
number of persons whose utterances repre- 
sent only emotional or “wishful” thinking, 
or no thinking at all. Nor do they speak 
as if they had ever learned anything of the 
past or were capable of seeing what stares 
us all in the face. Such a state of mind is 
very disturbing to those who hope and wish 
for a more tranquil state of things than 
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that which now prevails.” It is easy for us 
poor humans to be led by words and slo- 
gans, “prohibition,” “repeal,” “inflation,” 
“Blue Eagle,” etc. As Mark Sullivan has 
recently said, “The lesson for the average 
man, for his own good and the common 
good of all, is not to permit himself to be 
waved by a wand into a dream, not to ‘fall 
for’ words and slogans. Avoid 
thinking in words”; says this able com- 
mentator, “Think in things.” Someone has 
wisely suggested to the reformers that they 
practise the art of thinking in terms of a 
bill, such as they would wish to see passed 
by the Congress. A very excellent sug- 
gestion. 


UT thinking in terms of things, search- 

ing for facts, even phrasing bills for 
the Congress to worry about; these are not 
in themselves duty, morality, loving, living, 
appreciation of values. The fact seeker 
may be able to subtract from the sum of 
moral principles; himself faced with an in- 
adequate adjustment of his conduct to his 
privileges. Scientists may share in the 
effort to interpret the meaning of their con- 
tributions; but there will always remain a 
place for the philosophers. Indeed, science 
itself can make little progress without phi- 
losophy. In the langauge of John C. Mer- 
riam, “Standing continually face to face 
with the great unknown, the investigator 
is humble and reverent.” Above the facts 
which they were able so bravely to prove 
stand the Frank Cushings, the Jessie W. 
Lazaers, the Walter Reeds, men who died 
for science. In searching for the facts one 
can ill afford to ignore the decencies which 
measure the values of the facts. “I believe 
in an ultimate decency of things,” said 
Robert Louis Stevenson, “Ay, and if I 
woke in hell, should still believe in it.” 
Call that “words,” “slogans,” “dreams”! 
There is something in it warmer and meatier 
than a truckload of facts. 
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War in Far East? 


ISPUTES between Japan and the 

Soviet, according to many observers, 
are becoming more threatening. Tokyo’s 
anxiety over the spread of Communism is 
countered by Moscow’s fear of Japanese 
territorial ambitions, Russia being afraid 
that Japan plans to take soon all of Siberia 
east of Lake Baikal. Questions of bounda- 
ries, railways, and armies give rise to 
charges and counter charges, and the ten- 
sion in the Far East increases. 


There are military forces representing 
both Japan and the Soviet in rather close 
proximity. The Soviet force is more self- 
sufficient today than it was a year ago, its 
air force having been much strengthened. 
We are informed that there is one factory 
near Moscow that can produce ten big 
planes weekly, a factory that has not been 
idle during the last two years. Among 
these planes are those capable of carrying 
over 200 three-pound-thermite bombs. The 
Russians appear to believe that because of 
the winter cold Japan will not risk any ac- 
tion before spring; but that then the Japa- 
nese War Party may decide to strike. Dis- 
turbing fears there are a plenty. 

There are military authorities in Wash- 
ington who think war in Siberia quite pos- 
sible, one argument being that the with- 
drawal of the American Navy from the 
Pacific will surely lead the Japanese mili- 
tarists to go ahead, especially if Russia 
continues to increase her armed force along 
the Manchurian border. 


Under date of October 14, however, 
Lieutenant Sadao Araki, Japanese Minis- 
ter of War, announced that “Japan has no 
intention of waging any war with the 
U.S. S. R. I hope that all misunderstand- 
ings of this nature will be removed com- 
pletely.” A week later at a special ses- 


sion of the Cabinet Council there was a 
frank exchange of views, following which 
there was an agreement upon four points 
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as follows: 1. To assist the healthy devel- 
opment of Manchoukuo with which Japan 
has inseparable relations; 2. To improve 
the national defense, giving due considera- 
tion to financial conditions without threat- 
ening the sense of safety; 3. To base diplo- 
matic policies on international cooperation, 
and particularly to adopt measures for im- 
proving the friendly relations with China, 
the United States and the Soviet; 4. To 
carry out various administrative reforms 
in consideration of the present international 
and internal conditions and also to arrange 
for strengthening the national spirit. 

Dr. K. K. Kawakami, able writer upon 
Japanese relations, takes the view that 
President Roosevelt’s decision to transfer 
our war ships from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic will serve to backfire the militarists in 
Japan and to aid the civilians in the Tokyo 
cabinet in their efforts to maintain peace. 
He says: “What material effect the Presi- 
dent’s Naval program will have upon the 
budgetary struggles of Japan it will remain 
to be seen, but there is little doubt that it 
will greatly strengthen the position of Pre- 
mier Saito and his civilian colleagues.” 

Japan may now feel encouraged to work 
for an Arbitration Treaty with America, 
notwithstanding her refusal to sign the 
Bryan conciliation treaty in 1914, or to ac- 
cept the Kellogg treaty of 1928. It is be- 
lieved by certain Japanese that it now will 
be easier for Japan to negotiate with China 
because of the withdrawal of the ships from 
the Pacific. Japan is withdrawing her 
troops from the Great Wall. The Bank of 
China has asked Japanese to take over 
large quantities of American cotton. 
China’s interests are turning away from the 
resentments against Japan to problems con- 
fronting China’s internal conditions. 

It is our own belief that Japan feels dis- 
posed to leave well enough alone along the 
boundaries between Manchuria on the one 
side and the Mongolian Soviet Republic 
and Soviet Russia including the maritime 
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province on the other. Japan wants to con- 
solidate her gains, readjust her budget and 
trade with a friendly world. It is prob- 
ably true, also, that the Soviet has little 
stomach just now for a war with a power 
such as Japan at the end of such a railroad 
as the Trans-Siberian. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the Soviet desires peace, 
friendly intercourse with other nations and 
the means of carrying on her industrial 
plans. 


A German Reply 


N OUR June number we published some 
French views on the question: “Why 
France refused” to pay the debt instal- 
ment due to the United States, containing 
severe criticism of the American and Ger- 
man attitude towards this problem. We 
are now in a position to print certain as- 
pects of the German position. As in the 
case of the French opinions so here we are 
not at liberty to name our authorities. Our 
readers may be sure, however, that what 
follows represents the views of a large sec- 
tion of the best informed Germans. 

The man in the street in Germany is 
still fully aware of the methods which 
France has adopted heretofore to defeat 
her neighbour. Not only does he clearly re- 
member how Mélac burned Heidelberg and 
the Palatinate and how the revolutionary 
troops of Napoleon drained every depart- 
ment of Germany; the present generation 
recalls above all the cruel manner in which 
France continued the war after the Armis- 
tice by making millions of prisoners of war 
endure enforced labor in France for one 
and one-half years; by joining in the in- 
human blockade against the German popu- 
lation, not sparing women and children; 
and by extracting reparations mercilessly 
notwithstanding the economic  conse- 
quences, using all possible methods includ- 
ing the illegal invasion of the Ruhr. At 
present, the man in the street in Germany 
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sees the French constantly endeavoring to 
eternalize the military inferiority of Ger- 
many by denying her forever the most 
sacred privilege of nations, the right of 
self-defense. Germans want to live in 
peace and, in spite of their experience with 
past and present France, they do not at- 
tack their neighbours with phrases such as 
“our old enemy,” “aggressor,” “bad faith,” 
“brutality,” “atrocity,” etc. Nobody in 
Germany wants to fight, to add foreign 
people and foreign property to the country. 
They want to defend their own people and 
to join the community of the other great 
nations under equal conditions of freedom 
and respect for each other. Confidence, the 
basis of our material—economic and finan- 
cial—welfare will not be restored in the 
world, until the nations grant each other 
the fundamental conditions of life. 

Madness reigned when the Versailles 
Treaty was drafted. Everything, which 
could in the remotest sense have a material 
value: land, ships, public and private prop- 
erty, was taken from a stricken enemy. At 
the same time he was forced to make fan- 
tastic payments and deliveries in kind year 
by year and day by day for the benefit of 
the victors. No capital being available, the 
Germans had to build up their merchant 
fleet and the whole economic machinery 
necessary to provide for foreign exchange, 
which they had to pay by drawing bills on 
the future. Inflation was the result in a 
degree which the world had not witnessed 
before. Hundreds of thousands of German 
families lost all their savings, their whole 
property. Liquid capital disappeared and 
tax capacity dwindled away. 

At this stage, when economic and political 
means for exacting reparations proved fruit- 
less, the life of 60 million Germans threat- 
ened to come to a standstill. Into this 
deathlike space the United States stepped. 
The Dawes Plan took the lead in the Repa- 
ration experiment out of the hands of the 
chief bailiff and entrusted it to a committee 
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under the presidency of an American citi- 
zen. This second experiment followed more 
peaceful ways than the first one; but its 
result was none the less disastrous in the 
economic field. Germany during this 
period, as the Basle experts stated in De- 
cember, 1931, borrowed 18 billion marks 
from abroad, 10 of which served to pay for- 
eign exchange demands for reparation pur- 
poses. The foreign capitalist paid the repa- 
ration bill. When people realized the ab- 
surdity of this process, confidence received 
a definite shock. Germany, when foreign 
loans ceased, still tried to comply with her 
obligations to the very utmost. She had to 
increase exports in order to provide for the 
necessary foreign exchange. The result 
was disorder in the world markets. Trade 
restrictions of the creditor nations made 
further debt payments impossible. To 
save Germany from a second economic and 
social collapse, the Hoover moratorium was 
the only way out. Reparations were de 
facto at an end. 

The end of the third stage, i. e., liquida- 
tion of reparations, has nevertheless not yet 
been reached. To pay off her foreign pri- 
vate debts, incurred to a great extent in 
order to comply with reparation demands, 
Germany by furthering her export trade 
continued her efforts to provide for foreign 
exchange. But the efforts of other coun- 
tries to hinder imports increased. Germany 
not only lost the entire reserve of her Cen- 
tral Note Bank, but proved incapable of 
complying with the current demands for 
foreign exchange necessary for the service 
of her private debts. The transfer mora- 
torium was the disastrous consequence, the 
liquidation of which will require years. 

Germany acted in good faith in fulfilling 
these political obligations, though knowing 
from the beginning that they were absurd. 

The ruined parts of France have, long 
ago, been built up again. Germany paid 
much more to France than the reparation 
of the actual damage cost. The result is 
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that Germany is void of gold and of cap- 
ital reserves, while France is suffocating in 
gold and capital. 

It is useless to claim appreciation for 
concessions which are concessions merely 
to common sense. The man in the street 
knows nowadays that no payment of for- 
eign debts is feasible, unless gold, goods or 
services can be exported. No nation in the 
world wants additional German goods and 
services. The reason why public opinion in 
the United States advocated the solution of 
the reparations problem was not selfishness 
(to save American credits) but common 
sense to save the world from further dis- 
aster. 

Germany did not default. On the con- 
trary, every report of the American repara- 
tion agent stated that Germany was fulfill- 
ing her obligations punctually and loyally. 
The failure was due to economic and finan- 
cial incapacity. 

France refused to pay not because she 
was unable, but for political reasons. It 
is not Germany’s task to argue over these 
reasons. Reparations and interallied debts 
have nothing to do with each other politi- 
cally; and economically there is a decided 
difference. Leaving aside the war business, 
as far as the debts were contracted as post 
war debts, the debtor countries are to be 
credited with countervalues (stocks, food, 
raw materials, etc.). These debts are small, 
divided amongst many debtor nations. The 
debtor nations claim concessions from their 
creditor, because the transfer of the debt 
payments endangers the restoration of the 
equilibrium in the financial and commer- 
cial field. And yet, as Owen D. Young 
said in Los Angeles, they paid Germany the 
compliment that she might be able to pay 
the debts of them all and more still. Ger- 
many had to pay huge debts without any 
countervalue to offset the break in the 
balance, a process as impossible to con- 
tinue as it is unnatural to expect. 
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Germany at Lausanne refused to agree 
that the reparations settlement should be 
dependent on the debt settlement. Paying 
debts may in future prove economically 
possible to some extent, paying reparations 
will not. 

It is no use defending the French claim 
by pretending that Germany is solely guilty 
of the war, and the argument does not gain 
by constant reiteration. World opinion 
has already formed a different judgment. 
Politicians should in vital affairs of their 
nations yield to the overwhelming con- 
viction of the masses they represent and not 
try to bind them by secret negotiations. In 
Germany, the man in the street feels un- 
easy, when—in our troubled days—a 
French statesman visits the Bolsheviks; 
just as he felt uneasy when Poincairé vis- 
ited the Czar some days before the out- 
break of war. 

Here is the way one of our correspond- 
ents puts his thoughts: “Peace is what the 
nations need and want. Let us forget the 
past and grant each other the necessary 
freedom to live and breathe. The memory 
of the millions of victims of the War who 
lie buried in the common Mother Earth 
should prevent us from throwing stones at 
each other.” 

Finally we are assured that it is mot true 
that Germany is “bellicose” and is “pre- 
paring for a war of revenge,” wishing to 
regain all that the Versailles Treaty took 
from her. What is the purpose of French 
people pretending this, our friends ask, 
when they know that Germany definitely 
renounced Alsace-Lorraine and thereby for- 
ever renounced war against France on ter- 
ritorial Franco-German issues? Can they 
blame the attitude of a great nation which 
deliberately proclaimed this renunciation in 
order to ensure peace by removing the only 
real obstacle to peace between the two 
countries, and which on its part has to en- 
dure a most unnatural and humiliating 
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division of its territory through the “cor- 
ridor,” and which is moreover constantly 
menaced by neighbors armed to the teeth 
in order to hold it down and to enforce cer- 
tain unnatural treaty provisions for all 
time? We quote this: “Germany—as Hit- 
ler assured—will not attack any of her 
neighbors, Poland included. She is con- 
fident that while the passions roused by 
the Great War are being replaced by calmer 
feelings, the world will find a juster under- 
standing of the real situation and the real 
aims of the new Germany.” 

From these views, which we believe to 
represent the opinions of probably the ma- 
jority of the German people, it would ap- 
pear that notwithstanding the elections of 
November 12 our German friends do not 
subscribe to all of the aggressive beliefs 
set forth by Herr Hitler in his Mein Kampf. 
Perhaps Mr. Hitler himself has modified 
those opinions of ten years ago. We hope 
so, for we do not like to think of the Ger- 
man people following a man who describes 
himself as “a fanatical anti-Semite,” who 
prefers to rely upon one party only, who 
would have all Germans call upon “Al- 
mighty God to bless the German weapons,” 
who aims to win back the respect of the 
world primarily through the power of his 
military state. 

The Germans people are human beings, 
capable human beings, in the arts and sci- 
ences superior human beings. The same 
may be said, of course, of the French and 
of all civilized races. Too, all these races 
are opposed to war. Yet for some reason 
tensions arise between them, and an inex- 
plicable bitterness leads to talk of war. 

Why is this so often and so curiously so? 
What are the obstacles that spike the peace 
movement? Is there anything that can be 
done about it, something not now being 
done? Here surely are questions worthy 
of our best thought. 
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The Obstacle of Fear 


ECAUSE of a prevailing lack of confi- 
dence, a first obstacle to any desirable 
peace appears to be a world-wide congeries 
of fears; some of these fears apparently 
justified, others more or less of the nature 
of ghosts. It is because of fears, for exam- 
ple, that nations find themselves mixed up 
again in a race of competing armaments— 
a curious porcupine of an affair. Private 
manufacture and international trade in 
arms thrive apace, and plants for the mak- 
ing of them have grown since the war pro- 
digiously in Czechoslovakia, in Japan, in 
England, in Poland, in Sweden, in France, 
in Russia, in the United States, even under 
the very shadows of the Palace of Peace at 
The Hague. Traffic in these death dealing 
instruments is as enormous as it is myste- 
rious. There is no legal limit to their pri- 
vate production and distribution, so far as 
governments are concerned; and a universal 
and unprejudiced patriotism enables most 
manufacturers to sell as unblushingly to 
the enemies of their country as to its 
friends. After nearly two years of concen- 
trated effort, the arms bearing nations have 
failed at Geneva to agree on technical 
phases, to disarm in the realm of policies 
and so to lessen the dangers of competing 
armaments, largely because of fears; espe- 
cially because of threats thought to affect 
their security. 

Again, because of their fears and their 
feverish desire to ease them, men turn ar- 
dently to new “doctrines,” “pacts,” and 
“conferences,” which break down before 
stern facts in Manchuria, in the Gran 
Chaco, in Geneva, in Lausanne, in London, 
making it easier for repudiation, default 
and breach of contract to threaten the 
world’s credit situation; indeed, for na- 
tions to carry on all the blasting processes 
of war, as long as they do not call it war. 
Fear produces an atmosphere favorable to 
radical doctrines. It produced Fascism 
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in Italy, Communism in Russia, Nazism in 
Germany. It gives rise in our own country 
to “Audacity! More Audacity! Always 
Audacity!” under a Universal Action Cam- 
paign Committee headed by a distinguished 
philosopher and college professor “to build 
a new social order in America.” A curious 
expression of this new movement to divide 
our American people still further is that 
it takes for its motto, “United we stand, 
divided we fall.” 

Fear brings about the strut of self-con- 
scious superiority, antagonizing group 
against group, race against race and nation 
against nation. Fear enables dictators to 
end parliaments and to scrap democracies. 
Because of fears men find themselves frus- 
trated in their attempts to erect the walls 
of social stability, even to make a mortar 
out of any such ingredients as right and 
goodwill. And meanwhile, “(Humanity with 
all its fears” finds it difficult to discern in 
the business any appreciable amount of 
Shelly’s “tempestuous loveliness of terror.” 


The Obstacle of Anarchy 


SECOND obstacle may be said to be 

a prevailing anarchy, an absence even 

of mutually accepted principles essential 
to the advancement of any enlightened self- 
interest; men pinning their faith the while 
to their planless makeshifts. In our pickle 
of heterogeneity we find ourselves helpless 
to govern production, distribution and con- 
sumption, even to agree upon the rules for 
the sane and sure advancement of such inti- 
mate interests. Germany and Poland clash 
over coal and pigs as much as over the Cor- 
ridor; Germany and France more over pres- 
tige than over any definable rights; Italy 
and Jugoslavia more over the Dalmatian 
Coast than over any established principle 
of justice. Anarchy threatens peace be- 
tween Danubian States and paves the way 
for Japan in Manchuria. It is a disease 
that disrupts money systems, destroys the 
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economic life of nations and enables a 
maveric materialism to batten on the vulgar 
and pagan expressions of greed and osten- 
tation. Afflicted by it, men turn from the 
demands of duty to some time and space 
annihilating contraption on wheels or wings 
or to some bizarre creation of theirs, quite 
as in the past they have turned to the wor- 
ship of some Baal or other. Because of 
defective organization and because of irres- 
olution to rectify it, men starve where 
there is an over-abundance of food and die 
of exposure where there is a surplus of 
clothing and the means of shelter. History 
tells of growth from the time when Nomads 
went on far invasions for food, thence to 
the rise of states with their greed for terri- 
torial power and glory, thence to govern- 
ments interested in promoting trade; but 
because of anarchy the poor peoples find 
themselves bound still by self-defeating 
shibboleths, broken by the upset in their 
balance of trade and faced frequently with 
recurring explosive incidents. 

Just now we in America are bent on set- 
ting up various “codes” for the rehabilita- 
tion of our economic system; but there 
appears to be no ethical code governing 
the conduct of diplomats and commercial 
agents in their relations with each other, 
especially in small countries. Every “great 
nation” wishes to lead and none to follow. 
Amid all this anarchy, there naturally and 
all too frequently arise conflicts of inter- 
ests, often irreconcilable; conflicts due 
usually to resentments at injury or injus- 
tice, real or imaginary. Faced with the 
failure of most of their questionable efforts 
to achieve their interests, it remains yet 
to be seen whether or not human beings 
can correlate law, government and social 
welfare in the interest of all, on the whole 
and in the long run. Where is our system 
of producing goods for the sake of individ- 
ual wealth, our faith in the education of all, 
our hand-made plans for the control of 
events leading us? With Corinthian sim- 
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plicity we see our problems only through 
a glass darkly, and slip easily to the com- 
placent view of Lord Mansfield, who, argu- 
ing in the House of Lords on the right of 
England to tax the American Colonies, re- 
marked that “Anarchy always cures itself.” 
But of course Anarchy does nothing of the 
kind. 


The Obstacle of Ignorance 


- THE main these our fears and this 
our chronic anarchy are the natural 
children of an abiding and self-defeating 
ignorance; a lack of exact and necessary 
information, and even of the will and ability 
to analyze and to make use of the knowl- 
edge we have. But since this is merely a 
quick and easy way of saying a very great 
deal, the statement perhaps ought to be 
dissected a little. 

The present generation has never faced 
so many puzzling factors in the befuddled 
equation of peace within and between na- 
tions as now. It is surely of some relevance, 
therefore, to call these factors by name, as 
best we may, for the indispensable condi- 
tion for the solution of a problem is first 
to know clearly its conditions. But the 
factors in the problem of peace even within 
the narrow limits of economics and finance 
are as baffling as they are nebulous, even 
to our “experts” in these fields. 

Before the war the world had reached 
comparatively an international equilibrium 
of trade relations. Such changes as were 
found necessary called for no disturbing 
adjustments. The tariff and other re- 
straints on trade were not burdensome, 
because they were practically stable. In- 
ternational borrowing was for the most 
part of the long term variety and, as in 
the case of the United States, easily covered 
by the excess of exports over imports. The 
short term money transactions were con- 
fined to buying and selling operations, com- 
paratively small and free of speculation. 
Confidence reigned, largely because govern- 
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ment budgets were balanced by the normal 
processes of receipts and credits, while com- 
modity prices, according to wholesale in- 
dices, remained fairly stable. None of 
these things appear to be true now, and 
there is little agreement on what ought to 
be done. 

The delegates to the London Economic 
Conference were for the most part either 
of the inflationary school, headed by the 
United States; or of the opposite wing, 
headed by France. They recognized that 
the law of demand and supply had long 
operated to control the flow of goods and of 
services and to merge such “invisible” items 
as travel accounts and interest on long term 
loans. They were aware that these things 
taken together had maintained before the 
war a balanced trade, because of a prevail- 
ing equality between demand and supply; 
that when this balance was temporarily dis- 
turbed it was easily re-established by the 
transfer of gold, generally accepted at that 
time as the stable international monetary 
standard. 

But the London conferees were faced 
with a new and unknown quantity, quite 
baffling to their calculations. This was the 
unprecedented development of short term 
capital principally in the form of bank bal- 
ances, amounting now to about ten billion 
dollars; a sum nearly equal to the world’s 
total monetary gold. The curious thing 
about this short term capital is that it 
usually moves rapidly, especially from in- 
flationist to deflationist countries, fanning 
the flames of speculation. We now know 
that it was the sudden movements of short 
term capital that upset trade balances and 
threw Britain off the gold standard in 1931, 
and led the United States later to abrogate 
its gold clause. The point here, however, 
is that the leading statesmen of sixty-six 
nations, meeting in London, keenly alive to 
re-establish the world’s balance of trade, 
could not agree on how to go about it. The 
non-gold countries were seen to be depre- 
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ciating their money, increasing their ex- 
ports and curtailing their imports, at least 
temporarily; while the gold countries were 
reversing these operations and aiming to 
defend themselves by restricting imports. 
All were concerned to raise prices and in- 
crease purchasing power; but before such 
difficulties, complicated by America’s sud- 
den change of view, the delegates to the 
London Conference threw up the sponge. 

In our ignorance we of the United States 
are not sure of our dependence on foreign 
trade; so we are lunging ahead now on 
the guess that our internal consumption and 
production are vastly more vital than any 
matter of foreign business. Yet, we of this 
country ought to know that the depression 
from which we are trying to escape began 
with a stoppage of trade, particularly of 
our foreign trade. The mess we are in is 
due perhaps primarily to the breakdown 
of the volume and the balance of interna- 
tional trade. When our annual exports of 
over five billion dollars decreased in 1931 
by half, one million families because of it 
became destitute. In our economic beha- 
vior we of the United States seem to be 
unaware of the fact that the war changed 
us from a debtor to a creditor status. We 
are anxious to collect on the twenty-six 
billions of dollars owed to us from abroad. 
It may be by submitting,to an unfavorable 
balance of trade, we could collect those 
debts and start the wheels of industry by 
increasing the purchasing power at home. 
But of all this we do not seem to be sure. 

We are now engaged in a colossal at- 
tempt to integrate our social skills, to im- 
prove operations at critical points, and to 
re-establish our economic system through 
more planning and less drifting. We are 
trying to bring to our aid all the science 
and all the co-ordinated research we have. 
When the Ogburn Committee on Social 
Trends suggested the possible necessity for 
a National Advisory Council, it could not 
have forseen its so sudden realization under 
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our National Recovery Act. But all these 
efforts are viewed even by those on the 
inside as little more than “experiments.” 
No one seems to be sure of anything. 

As set forth so clearly by Leo Pasvolsky, 
in his The Necessity for a Stable Interna- 
tional Monetary Standard,* it must be 
agreed in theory that any abiding solution 
of our distress will be found within an in- 
ternational economic system made up of 
nations with sound economics, balanced 
budgets, reasonable freedom of trade and 
credit relations, sound commercial and 
financial policies including a satisfactory 
settlement of outstanding debts and the 
removal of trade barriers such as excessive 
tariffs, import quotas and exchange regula- 
tions. It is recognized that there must be 
an international regulation of international 
credit movements, which would appear to 
mean a closer cooperation between central 
banks and the further development of the 
Bank for International Settlements. But 
we do not seem to know how to bring these 
things to pass. 

So the question remains, Have we the 
brains to bring about that effective eco- 
nomic reconstruction, without which we 
shall of course go on wallowing in the 
muck? For the nations this question breaks 
into many others. Have they lost the abil- 
ity to balance budgets? Can they main- 
tain stable foreign exchange rates? Can 
they straighten out the tangle of interna- 
tional debts? Can they bring the vast 
short term credits to manageable propor- 
tions? Can they adopt for their use a 
stable international monetary standard, 
more elastic perhaps than heretofore? Can 
they coordinate national credit policies and 
money market conditions? Can they ad- 
just currencies, credits and purchasing 
power with maximum advantage to the 
greatest number under a generally accept- 
able economic organization? Can they re- 


* Published, 1933, by the International Chamber of 
Commerce, Paris. 
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build their economic order on the basic fact 
that world trade is possible only where 
some countries are producing given prod- 
ucts better and more cheaply than others? 
Are democracies with their parliaments 
passing into the limbo of forgotten experi- 
ments in government? Is the selfish and 
predatory nature of man the only trait on 
which to base a national policy? Can na- 
tions come to a joint agreement on any- 
thing and stick to it? Must they remain 
stumped by their technological progress 
and baffled by the difficulties in the prob- 
lem of a moving general economic equilib- 
rium? Has the golden rule become changed 
to mean, Give unto thy neighbor a quick 
stab with a bayonet if he gets in thy way? 
Can human beings establish a science gov- 
erning their relations, base upon that 
science their plans for the future, and 
achieve their abiding interests without the 
wholesale slaughter of willing and unoffend- 
ing boys? These are some of the questions 
which even governments in their ignorance 
seem unable to answer. 

In his thought provoking book, The 
Natural Laws of Social Convulsions, Mr. 
Sidney A. Reeve phrases his forty-fifth and 
last Law as follows, ‘““Man would rather die, 
even in prolonged agony, than to think.” 
Yet in his letter to James Lloyd of Phila- 
delphia, under date of February 11, 1799, 
Mr. George Washington wrote these prob- 
ably truer and surely more comforting 
words, “The great mass of our citizens re- 
quire only to understand matters rightly 
to form right decisions.” 

Human beings have always been em- 
barrassed by their fears, anarchy and ig- 
norance. They always will be. In spite 
of such impediments, however, man has 
greater sources of comfort and deeper in- 
sights into the mysteries of his life than 
ever. We need not fear the “end of civili- 
zation.” Civilization has only begun. 
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A Possible Way Out 


HERE remains the question, Is there 

anything to do which is not being done 
to improve the character and reputation of 
our peace efforts? The answer to this in- 
quiry depends upon whether or not there is 
any genuine foundation of peace among 
men and nations. In his An Appeal to 
Reason,* John Bassett Moore says of this: 

“The true and only foundation of peace 
among men is the concession to each of 
that which is due. No doubt perfect jus- 
tice is unobtainable in this world. But 
there is an ideal of justice toward which 
every nation, every people, every individual 
should aspire. This ideal can be obtained 
only through the reconciliation between 
conflicting views and our conflicting inter- 
ests. If we would keep men and 
nations at peace, we must remove the 
causes oj their discontent, elevate their 
moral sentiments, inculcate a spirit of jus- 
tice and tolerance and compose and settle 
their differences.” 

Apparently there is no doubt in the mind 
of this able and experienced jurist that 
there are foundations to the peace move- 
ment. 

We may be dogged by fears, handicapped 
by the lack of effective organization, and 
stopped by our blindness to facts; but the 
United States of America came into being 
because wise men saw with great clarity 
back in 1787 the necessity for a more per- 
fect Union of States based upon the eternal 
principles of Justice. Because of their 
vision and labor we have been able to 
create our Union of forty-eight free, sov- 
ereign, independent States, each capable 
at last of protecting its rights without re- 
course to arms. This is America’s contri- 
bution to the world. 

Because of the faith of our people in the 
supremacy of law over compromise and 
diplomacy, and the necessity for courts of 


* Foreign Affairs, July, 1933. 
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justice and arbitration, our government was 
glad to participate in the first Hague Con- 
ference of 1899, and again in 1907, and 
there to argue for such laws and courts. 
Before the war most of the governments, 
ours included, were beginning to realize 
that states as well as persons have certain 
rights, and as persons so states should be 
protected in their rights by due process of 
law. To maintain the necessary balance 
between anarchy and tyranny, between 
large and small states, between rights and 
their correlative duties, men were begin- 
ning to realize the necessity for some sort 
of a Union of the Nations, governed by laws 
not men. The writers of books were turn- 
ing more and more to the principle that any 
union of nations could endure only by the 
consent of the nations, and that any inter- 
national peace must be based upon justice 
backed by the mutual consent of all. We 
were being taught in the language of the 
Buddha, that, “To pass from the less per- 
manent to the more permanent is to pass 
from the less peaceful to the more peace- 
ful.” 

So throughout the United States there 
was a general and natural agreement with 
the demand for recurring conferences of 
duly accredited delegates from all the na- 
tions, for the purpose of agreeing upon 
specific principles of international law, 
with the understanding of course that those 
principles must be returned to the various 
governments for ratification, and that when 
ratified, they would become laws for every 
nation that ratified. Furthermore, there 
was general agreement, because controver- 
sies, some over the interpretation of the 
laws, are sure to arise, that there should 
be permanent courts of arbitration and of 
justice endowed with the power to render 
final decisions in such cases. Law and 
judicial settlement, aided as far as possible, 
of course, by education, religion, the press 
and other social agencies, these were and 
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are the two main-stays of the peace move- 
ment. 

It is not for us to judge the domestic 
policies of foreign peoples. We are not 
called upon to say for instance that Fascist 
“reaction against the weak and material- 
istic positivism of the last century” in 
Italy, or that the Nazi will to “re-Nordicize 
Germany, to provide Nordic tutelage for 
the rest of Europe and to substitute the 
morals and customs of a tribe of warriors 
for those of urban capitalism,” or that the 
programs of Marxist Communism in Russia 
are out of joint and that we were born to 
set them right. But if the history of Amer- 
ica means anything it means that in all 
our international relations we shall nor- 
mally insist that differences between na- 
tions shall, when incapable of settlement 
by the ordinary processes of direct negotia- 
tion or diplomacy, be composed in accord 
with the principles of law and equity. 
There is one sure and living fact for the 
guidance of states in their efforts to end the 
evil effects of their fears, of their anarchy 
and of their ignorance, and that is man’s 
developing ideal of Plato’s harmonious and 
organized community under jus gentium, 
the law common to all people, which is the 
literal expression of justice. 

When nations send delegates to an inter- 
national conference to settle issues that 
may have arisen between them, as in the 
case of the Alabama Claims in 1872, they 
are seen at work trying to compose their 
differences in accord with the general prin- 
ciples of Justice. The organization of the 
Universal Postal Union at Berne in 1874 
was a very practical expression of the 
will among nations to behave toward 
each other according to law and order. 
When in 1864 the representatives of twelve 
governments framed the “treaty for the 
improvement of the fate of the military 
wounded in arms in campaign” out of which 
grew the Red Cross; when in 1885 at the 
conference of Berlin delegates from all the 
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countries of Europe, except Switzerland, 
including the United States, provided for 
the protection of scientific expeditions; 
when in 1899 delegates from twenty-seven 
nations and in 1907 from forty-four gov- 
ernments at The Hague provided that, “‘in 
sieges and bombardments all necessary 
steps must be taken to spare, as far as 
possible, buildings dedicated to religion, 
art, science, or charitable purposes”; when 
in the treaties of Versailles, of St. Germain, 
of Trianon, of Neuilly, provisions were 
made for the restoration or replacement of 
artistic, scientific, religious and historical 
objects captured or destroyed because of 
the World War; when it is proposed by the 
Roerich Museum of New York to establish 
the neutrality of “historic monuments, edu- 
cational, artistic and scientfic institutions, 
artistic and scientific missions, the per- 
sonnel, the property and collections of such 
institutions and missions”; in all these 
undertakings human beings are seen trying 
to establish in practical ways the reign of 
justice among men. The list of similar 
undertakings is very long. 

There is a societyhood of the nations, 
frequently recognized in theory and in 
practice since nations began. One expres- 
sion of this is the existing League of Na- 
tions, the various deaths of which have been 
somewhat over exaggerated; another its 
agent, the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. The United States has been 
criticized, especially in Europe, because of 
its failure to join the League of Nations, 
and our Senate is reproached for not ad- 
hering to the protocol joining us to the 
Court. President Roosevelt and the ma- 
jority of people in the United States appear 
to be opposed to our joining the League. 
Opposition to our adherence to the Court 
seems to rest primarily upon the Court’s 
integral relations to the League. But if the 
League were clearly the law-making body 
stood for and pleaded for by the United 
States, and in no sense a military alliance or 
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prosecutor of war, both the League and the 
Court would be normally approved by this 
country. It would seem necessary, there- 
fore, if our membership be desired, for both 
the League and the Court to be made ac- 
ceptable to the United States. From im- 
formation received out of Geneva, it is not 
unreasonable to believe that they may be, 
as far as the League is concerned. 

Now it needs to be remembered that our 
major foreign policies are initiated by the 
President and carried through with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and, in 
case the expenditure of money is involved, 
with the approval of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It would appear, therefore, to 
be a wise and desirable procedure for the 
United States to conduct a non-partisan 
study of our relations with the existing 
League of Nations, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Congress; then, following such 
a study, to open conversations, again with 
the advice and consent of the Congress, 
with the League of Nations and to ascertain 
what changes if any the members of that 
body would be willing to make in the Cove- 
nant, to the end that our country may take 
part more fully in that form of “pacific 
means” subscribed to by practically all the 
powers in the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

Whether or not the League should change 
its Covenant, or we should agree again to 
join “with reservations” is a substantial 
detail; it is apparent, however, that changes 
in the Covenant will have to be made be- 
fore our Government will seriously consider 
adherence to it. In any event, if both 
sides involved in this question could be 
brought to agree upon the facts, certain 
existing obstacles in the way of our further 
cooperation with the League for the pro- 
motion of our interests might naturally tend 
to become less serious. Too, with criti- 
cisms of the Covenant removed there would 
remain no objections to the Court. 

Under our system, President Roosevelt 
would have to take the initiative in the 
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development of such a procedure. By con- 
sulting the Congress in these ways, he 
would be following the precedent set by 
Mr. Bryan when he worked out so success- 
fully his negotiations in behalf of his “cool- 
ing off” treaties. If some such procedure 
were adopted, of course, neither the Presi- 
dent nor the Congress would be bound by 
the findings of such a study. The action 
would reflect in no way upon the prestige 
either of the Executive or of the Congress. 
The effect, indeed, ought to be nothing but 
to improve our own peace of mind and to 
deepen our friendships abroad. 
Rightfully or wrongfully, there are pas- 
sages in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations which have kept the United States 
from adhering to it. These are the very 
provisions which have been found by the 
League to be quite unworkable in practice. 
Would not a calm and judicial attempt, 
therefore, to get these articles modified with 
emphasis upon what is right rather than 
upon who or what is wrong, be worth un- 
dertaking? As an agency for cooperation 
and for the upbuilding of international law, 
already acknowledged to be very real, the 
work of the League of Nations could and 
should be broadened and enriched. As an 
agency for the development of law it could 
be easily acceptable to all the nations. In 
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this development the United States might 
well afford to take more than its accus- 
tomed indirect share. With slight modifi- 
cation of the Covenant, certain hindrances 
to the further participation in that service 
by countries now outside, not ignoring 
Japan, Russia and Germany, might pos- 
sibly be removed, and the processes of law 
and justice substantively furthered. 

This suggestion presents, in an all too 
scanty plot of ground, at least something 
not now being done to improve the char- 
acter and reputation of our peace efforts. 
If successfully carried out, our neuroses of 
fear, of anarchy and of ignorance might be- 
come less virulent; indeed, we Americans 
might find ourselves shying less capriciously 
from this shape of things to come. Can it 
be done? Among the breezy French prov- 
erbs there is one to the effect that there 
is no wood so green that it cannot be made 
to burn. 

Since writing these views we are informed 
from Geneva, under date of November 20, 
that “high League authorities are discuss- 
ing a plan to reorganize the League of 
Nations, disentangling its Covenant from 
the Versailles Treaty, and revising it in the 
hope that it will then commend itself to the 
United States and Soviet Russia as well as 
meet the German and Italian demands.” 
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The United States and the Soviet 
Union Establish Diplomatic 
Relations 


Negotiations Opened 


YDER date of November 16 President 

Roosevelt and Maxim M. Litvinoff, 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
brought about by an exchange of notes full 
diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. This major achievement fol- 
lowed upon the initiative of President 
Roosevelt who in a letter to Mr. Michail 
Kalinin, President of the All Union Central 
Executive Committee at Moscow, under 
date of October 10, suggested the desirabil- 
ity of an effort to end the abnormal rela- 
tions between two peoples. In this letter 
the President said: 


“Tt is most regrettable that these great peoples, 
between whom a happy tradition of friendship 
existed for more than a century to their mutual 
advantage, should now be without a practicable 
method of communicating directly with each other. 
The difficulties that have created this anomalous 
situation are serious but not, in my opinion, in- 
soluble. And difficulties between great nations 
can be removed only by frank, friendly conversa- 
tions. If you are of similar mind, I should be glad 
to receive any representatives you may designate 
to explore with me personally all questions out- 
standing between our countries. 

Participation in such a discussion would, of 
course, not commit either nation to any future 
course of action, but would indicate a sincere de- 
sire to reach a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lems involved. It is my hope that such conversa- 
tions might result in good to the people of both 
our countries.” 


To this letter President Kalinin, under 
date of October 17, replied: 


My pEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I have received your message of Oct. 10. 

I have always considered most abnormal and 
regrettable a situation wherein, during the past 
sixteen years, two great republics—-the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics—have lacked the usual methods of com- 


munications and have been deprived of the bene- 
fits which such communications could give. I 
am glad to note that you also reached the same 
conclusion. 

There is no doubt that difficulties, present or 
arising, between two countries, can be solved only 
when direct relations exist between them; and that, 
on the other hand, they have no chance for solu- 
tion in the absence of such relations. I shall take 
the liberty further to express the opinion that the 
abnormal situation, to which you correctly refer 
in your message, has an unfavorable effect not 
only on the interests of the two States concerned, 
but also on the general international situation, in- 
cluding the element of disquiet complicating the 
process of consolidating world peace and encour- 
aging forces tending to disturb that peace. 

In accordance with the above, I gladly accept 
your proposal to send to the United States a rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Government to discuss 
with you the questions of interest to our countries. 
The Soviet Government will be represented by 
Mr. M. M. Litvinoff, People’s Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs, who will come to Washington at a 
time to be mutually agreed upon. 

I am, my dear Mr. President, very sincerely 
yours, 

Mrxuar KAtinin. 


The Result 


Mr. Litvinoff arrived in the United 
States November 7 and went directly to 
Washington where he entered into conver- 
sations with the President and officials of 
the Department of State. The results of 
these conferences were set forth in com- 
munications between President Roosevelt 
and Commissar Litvinoff under date of No- 
vember 16. The President wrote to Mr. 
Litvinoff, as follows: 


My dear Mr. Litvinoff: 


I am very happy to inform you that as a result 
of our conversations the Government of the United 
States has decided to establish normal diplomatic 
relations with the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and to exchange am- 
bassadors. 

I trust that the relations now established be- 
tween our peoples may forever remain normal 
and friendly, and that our nations henceforth may 
cooperate for their mutual benefit and for the pres- 
ervation of the peace of the world. 

I am, my dear Mr. Litvinoff, 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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To this Mr. Litvinoff replied: 


My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 


I am very happy to inform you that the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics is glad to establish normal diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Government of the United States 
and to exchange ambassadors. 

I, too, share the hope that the relations now 
established between our peoples may forever re- 
main normal and friendly, and that our nations 
henceforth may cooperate for their mutual benefit 
and for the preservation of the peace of the world. 

I am, my dear Mr. President, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Maxi Litvinorr, 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Agreements 


On the same day Mr. Litvinoff set forth 
the policy of his government as follows: 


1. To respect scrupulously the indisputable right 
of the United States to order its own life within 
its own jurisdiction in its own way and to refrain 
from interfering in any manner in the internal 
affairs of the United States, its territories or pos- 
sessions. 

2. To refrain, and to restrain all persons in gov- 
ernment service and all organizations of the Gov- 
ernment or under its direct or indirect control, in- 
cluding organizations in receipt of any financial 
assistance from it, from any act overt or covert 
liable in any way whatsoever to injure the tran- 
quillity, prosperity, order, or security of the whole 
or any part of the United States, its territories or 
possessions, and, in particular, from any act tend- 
ing to incite or encourage armed intervention, or 
any agitation or propaganda having as an aim the 
violation of the territorial integrity of the United 
States, its territories or possessions, or the bring- 
ing about by force of a change in the political or 
social order of the whole or any part of the United 
States, its territories or possessions. 

_ 3. Not to permit the formation or residence on 
its territory of any organization or group—and to 
prevent the activity on its territory of any organ- 
ization or group, or of representatives or officials 
of any organization or group—which makes claim 
to be the Government of, or makes attempt upon 
the territorial integrity of, the United States, its 
territories or possessions; not to form, subsidize, 
support or permit on its territory military organi- 
zations or groups having the aim of armed struggle 
against the United States, its territories or posses- 
sions, and to prevent any recruiting on behalf of 
such organizations and groups. 

_ 4. Not to permit the formation or residence on 
its territory of any organization or group—and to 
Prevent the activity on its territory of any or- 
ganization or group, or of representatives or offi- 
cials of any organization or group—which has as 
an aim the overthrow or the preparation for the 
overthrow of, or the bringing about by force of 
a change in, the political or social order of the 
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whole or any part of the United States, its terri- 
tories or possessions. 


To this agreement President Roosevelt 
replied that it would be the fixed policy of 
the Executive of the United States within 
the limits of the powers conferred by the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States to adhere reciprocally to these en- 
gagements. 

President Roosevelt then pointed out his 
concern for Americans residing temporarily 
or permanently within the territory of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
especially that they should enjoy in all re- 
spects the same freedom of conscience and 
religious liberty which they enjoy at home. 
He told Mr. Litvinoff, therefore, that the 
Government of the United States will ex- 
pect that nationals of the United States 
shall have the right to collect from their co- 
religionists and to receive from abroad 
voluntary offerings for religious purposes; 
that they shall be allowed to conduct with- 
out annoyance or molestation of any kind 
religious services and rites of a ceremonial 
nature including Baptism, Confirmation, 
Communion, marriage and burial rites in 
the English language or in any other lan- 
guage which is customarily used in the 
practice of the religion to which they be- 
long, in churches, houses, or other build- 
ings appropriate for such service; which 
they will be given the right and opportunity 
to lease, erect or maintain in convenient 
situations. 

To this Mr. Litvinoff replied at length 
showing how under the laws and regula- 
tions existing in the various Republics of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
“Every person may profess any religion or 
none. All restrictions of rights connected 
with the profession of any belief whatso- 
ever, or with the non-profession of any be- 
lief, are annulled.” He pointed out fur- 
thermore, that under the decree of January 
23, 1918, it is provided as follows: “Within 
the confines of the Soviet Union it is pro- 
hibited to issue any local laws or regula- 
tions restricting or limiting freedom of con- 
science, or establishing privileges or pref- 
erential rights of any kind based upon the 
religious profession of any person.” Mr. 
Litvinoff went on to show by quotations 
from the decrees and criminal codes of his 
country that there is ample protection of 
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all the rights referred to by the President, 
and added: 


“The Soviet Government is prepared to include 
in a consular convention to be negotiated imme- 
diately following the establishment of relations be- 
tween our two countries provisions in which na- 
tionals of the United States shall be granted rights 
with reference to freedom of conscience and the 
free exercise of religion which shall not be less 
favorable than those enjoyed in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics by nationals of the na- 
tion most favored in this respect. In this con- 
nection, I have the honor to call to your attention 
Article 9 of the Treaty between Germany and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, signed at Mos- 
cow October 12, 1925, which reads as follows: 

“ ‘Nationals of each of the contracting par- 
ties ... shall be entitled to hold religious 
services in churches, houses or other build- 
ings, rented, according to the laws of the 
country, in their national language or in any 
other language which is customary in their 
religion. They shall be entitled to bury their 
dead in accordance with their religious prac- 
tice in burial-grounds established and main- 
tained by them with the approval of the com- 
petent authorities, so long as they comply 
wth the police regulations of the other party 
in respect of buildings and public health.’ 

“Furthermore, I desire to state that the rights 
specified in the above paragraphs will be granted 
to American nationals immediately upon the es- 
tablishment of relations between our two coun- 
tries. 

“Finally, I have the honor to inform you that 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, while reserving to itself the right of 
refusing visas to Americans desiring to enter the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on personal 
grounds, does not intend to base such refusals on 
the fact of such persons having an ecclesiastical 
status.” 


When President Roosevelt asked for the 
protection of the right to “impart religious 
instruction to their children, either singly 
or in groups, or to have such instruction im- 
parted by persons whom they may employ 
for such purpose,” Mr. Litvinoff called at- 
tention to the following law: “The school 
is separated from the Church. Instruction 
in religious doctrines is not permitted in 
any governmental and common schools, nor 
in private teaching institutions where gen- 
eral subjects are taught. Persons may give 
or receive religious instruction in a private 
manner.” 


Protection to Nationals 


Mr. Litvinoff agreed that the United 
States shall be granted rights with reference 
to legal protection not less favorable than 
those enjoyed in the Union of Soviet Social- 
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ist Republics by nationals of the nation 
most favored in this respect. President 
Roosevelt replied: 


“I thank you for your letter of November 16, 
1933, informing me that the Soviet Government 
is prepared to grant to nationals of the United 
States rights with reference to legal protection not 
less favorable than those enjoyed in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics by nationals of the 
nation most favored in this respect. I have noted 
the provisions of the treaty and protocol con- 
cluded between Germany and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on October 12, 1925. 

“T am glad that nationals of the United States 
will enjoy the protection afforded by these in- 
struments immediately upon the establishment of 
relations between our countries and I am fully 
prepared to negotiate a consular convention cover- 
ing these subjects as soon as practicable. Let me 
add that American diplomatic and consular offi- 
cers in the Soviet Union will be zealous in guard- 
ing the rights of American nationals, particularly 
the right to a fair, public and speedy trial and the 
right to be represented by counsel of their choice. 
We shall expect that the nearest American diplo- 
matic or consular officer shall be notified imme- 
diately of any arrest or detention of an American 
national, and that he shall promptly be afforded 
the opportunity to communicate and converse 
with such national.” 


Economic Espionage 


In reply to a question of the President 
in regard to prosecutions for economic 
espionage, Mr. Litvinoff gave the follow- 
ing explanation: 


“The widespread opinion that the dissemination 
of economic information from the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is allowed only in so far as 
this information has been published in newspapers 
or magazines, is erroneous. The right to obtain 
economic information is limited in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, as in other countries, 
only in the case of business and production secrets 
and in the case of the employment of forbidden 
methods (bribery, theft, fraud, etc.) to obtain such 
information. The category of business and pro- 
duction secrets naturally includes the official eco- 
nomic plans, in so far as they have not been made 
public, but not individual reports concerning the 
production conditions and the general conditions 
of individual enterprises. 

“The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has 
also no reason to complicate or hinder the critical 
examination of its economic organization. It natu- 
rally follows from this that every one has the 
right to talk about economic matters or to receive 
information about such matters in the Union, in 
so far as the information for which he has asked 
or which has been imparted to him is not such 
as may not, on the basis of special regulations 
issued by responsible officials or by the appro- 
priate state enterprises, be made known to out- 
siders. (This principle applies primarily to in- 
formation concerning economic trends and ten- 
dencies.)” 
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Problem of Claims 


Regarding the problem of claims and 
counterclaims between the two countries 
Mr. Litvinoff wrote: 


“Following our conversations I have the honor 
to inform you that the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics agrees that, prepara- 
tory to a final settlement of the claims and coun- 
ter claims between the Governments of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States 
of America and the claims of their nationals, the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics will not take any steps to enforce any 
decisions of courts or initiate any new litigations 
for the amounts admitted to be due or that may 
be found to be due it, as the successor of prior 
Governments of Russia, or otherwise, from Ameri- 
can nationals, including corporations, companies, 
partnerships, or associations, and also the claim 
against the United States of the Russian Volun- 
teer Fleet, now in litigation in the United States 
Court of Claims, and will not object to such 
amounts being assigned and does hereby release 
and assign all such amounts to the Government 
of the United States, the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics to be duly notified 
in each case of any amount realized by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States from such release 
and assignment. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics further agrees, preparatory to the 
settlement referred to above not to make any 
claim with respect to: 

(a) judgments rendered or that may be ren- 
dered by American courts in so far as they 
relate to property, or rights, or interests 
therein, in which the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics or its nationals may 
have had or may claim to have an inter- 
est; or, 
acts done or settlements made by or with 
the Government of the United States, or 
public officials in the United States, or its 
nationals, relating to property, credits, or 
obligations of any Government of Russia 
or nationals thereof.” 


(b 
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To this the President replied: 


“My pear Mr. LItTVINOFF: 


“I am glad to have these undertakings by your 
Government and I shall be pleased to notify your 
Government in each case of any amount realized 
by the Government of the United States from 
the release and assignment to it of the amounts 
admitted to be due, or that may be found to be 
due, the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and of the amount that may 
be found to be due on the claim of the Russian 
Volunteer Fleet.” 


_On the same day, November 16, Mr. Lit- 
vinoff wrote to the President as follows: 


“My pEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 


_ “I have the honor to inform you that, follow- 
ing our conversations and following my examina- 
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tion of certain documents of the years 1918 to 
1921 relating to the attitude of the American 
Government toward the expedition into Siberia, 
the operations there of foreign military forces and 
the inviolability of the territory of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics agrees that it 
will waive any and all claims of whatsoever char- 
acter arising out of activities of military forces 
of the United States in Siberia, or assistance to 
military forces in Siberia subsequent to January 
1, 1918, and that such claims shall be regarded 
as finally settled and disposed of by this agree- 
ment.” 


Final Steps 


The President and Mr. Litvinoff then is- 
sued the following statement: 


“In addition to the agreements which we have 
signed today, there has taken place an exchange 
of views with regard to methods of settling all 
outstanding questions of indebtedness and claims 
that permits us to hope for a speedy and satisfac- 
tory solution of these questions which both our 
Governments desire to have out of the way as 
soon as possible.” 


On November 18 Mr. William Phillips, 
Acting Secretary of State, sent the follow- 
ing circular to all diplomatic commissions: 


“Following an exchange of conversations be- 
tween the President and the Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, covering outstanding questions in the rela- 
tions between the United States and the Soviet 
Union and the arrival at an understanding with 
respect to methods of settling the question of debts 
and claims, the President communicated to Mr. 
Litvinoff in a note dated November 16, 1933, the 
decision of the Government of the United States 
to establish diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

“In view of the recognition thus accorded by 
the Government of the United States to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, you should enter 
into cordial official and social relations with your 
Soviet colleague in accordance with the estab- 
lished practice of the post at which you are sta- 
tioned. 

“Soviet passports should be treated henceforth 
as passports of other recognized Governments. 

“Inform Consuls.” 


Some of the opponents of the recognition 
of Russia are expressing resentment at the 
President’s action; but most of them, ap- 
parently, are comforted by the promises ob- 
tained from Mr. Litvinoff, and contented to 
await the fulfillment of those promises. 
There are some misgivings among them on 
this point. 
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Germany Speaks 


Withdraws from Geneva 


N OCTOBER 14 Germany withdrew 

from the Disarmament Conference and 
from the League of Nations. The with- 
drawal from the Arms Conference was an- 
nounced in a telegram from Foreign Minis- 
ter Von Neurath to Arthur Henderson, 
President of the Conference. In this tele- 
gram it was pointed out that “The disarma- 
ment Conference will not achieve what is 
its sole object, namely, general disarma- 
ment. It is also clear that this failure of 
the conference is due solely to unwilling- 
ness on the part of the highly armed States 
to carry out their contractual obligations 
to disarm. This renders impossible the 
satisfactory fulfillment of Germany’s recog- 
nized claim to equality of rights, and the 
condition on which the German Govern- 
ment agreed at the beginning of this year 
to take part in the work of the conference 
thus no longer exists. The German Gov- 
ernment accordingly will be compelled to 
leave the disarmament conference.” 

On the same day Chancellor Adolf Hitler 
issued a proclamation in which he pointed 
out that Germany had suffered bitter dis- 
appointment through the action of her for- 
mer governments, putting her into the 
League of Nations and the Disarmament 
Conference. “Repeated and studied re- 
fusals to accord to Germany moral and 
material equality,” he said, “have deeply 
humiliated the German people and their 
Government.” He then went on to say, 
“Germany has no choice but to quit the 
conference and the League.” 

Also on the same day President Paul 
von Hindenburg issued a proclamation dis- 
solving the existing Reichstag and decree- 
ing a new election for November 12. 

The resignation of Germany from the 
League of Nations took formal shape in a 
communication issued October 21, by the 
Secretariat of the League, comprising a let- 
ter from Baron von Neurath, the German 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the Secre- 
tary-General’s reply. Baron von Neurath’s 
letter, dated October 19, was as follows: 


In the name of the German Govern- 
ment, I have the honour to inform you 
that Germany herewith resigns from the 
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League of Nations in conformity with 
Article I, paragraph 3, of the Covenant. 


The reply, dated Geneva, October 21, 
acknowledged Baron von Neurath’s letter, 
and pointed out that Germany’s resigna- 
tion was governed by the paragraph cited, 
which reads as follows: 


Any member of the League may, after two 
years’ notice of its intention so to do, withdraw 
from the League, provided that all its international 
obligations and all its obligations under this 
Covenant shall have been fulfilled at the time of 
its withdrawal. 


M. Avenol, the Secretary-General, added 
that he would forthwith communicate the 
letter and his reply to the members of the 
League. With the presentation of the Ger- 
man letter of resignation to M. Avenol, Dr. 
Trendelenburg, the German Undersecre- 
tary of the League, handed in his resigna- 
tion. 


Contacts with League 


Several questions are raised by the resig- 
nation of Germany from the League. The 
resignation becomes effective only on Octo- 
ber 19, 1935. Germany, therefore, remains 
liable for further subscriptions to the 
League’s expenses, and is in any case in 
arrears, the last subscription having been 
withheld and placed in a blocked account 
under the German transfer law. 

From the political point of view Ger- 
many remains bound by a series of treaties 
concluded under the auspices of the League 
and involving contact with it on many 
points. The Treaty of Locarno, the Four- 
Power Pact, and the Silesian Minorities 
Treaty (a German-Polish treaty attribut- 
ing to the League the safeguarding of rights 
of minorities in Upper Silesia) are all liable 
to confront Germany with the necessity of 
replying to the League in the event of their 
being invoked. In point of fact the Silesian 
Treaty is constantly being invoked in the 
form of petitions. 

As for the Four-Power Pact, which pro- 
vides that decisions taken under it must 
be accepted and confirmed by the League, 
it was framed on the assumption that Ger- 
many would remain a permanent member 
of the Council of the League, and it would 
appear that it loses all juridical value with 
her resignation. The right of the League 
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to investigate German armaments under 
Article 213 of the Peace Treaty remains, 
and was in effect confirmed in the agree- 
ment drawn up when Germany entered the 
League in December, 1926. 

Furthermore, the Saar remains under 
the protection of the League until 1935, 
when the plebiscite which the League will 
shortly be required to arrange must take 
place, and this can hardly be done to the 
general satisfaction unless in close coopera- 
tion with the authorities in both Germany 
and France. On the other hand, as the re- 
cent meeting of the Council and Assembly 
has shown, there is hardly a_ subject 
touched by the League in which the inter- 
ests of Germany are not affected. The 
recognition of this fact weighed heavily 
with Dr. Stresemann when he advocated the 
entry of Germany into the League in 1926, 
and those interests have certainly not 
diminished since then. In this, as in other 
respects, Germany stands to lose rather 
than to gain by her hasty decision, accord- 
ing to the view held in Geneva. 

The German notification to withdraw 
from the League gives no direct indication 
of German intentions in regard to the Inter- 
national Labour Office, nor has ary official 
notification of withdrawal been received by 
Mr. Harold Butler, the Director. It is gen- 
erally understood, however, that with- 
drawal from the League implies withdrawal 
from the I. L. O., unless a statement is 
made to the contrary. 


The Government Proclamation 


The proclamation of the German Gov- 
ernment to the German nation, on October 
14, was a speedy answer to many an in- 
quiry. The proclamation said: 


“The German Government and the German na- 
tion are united in the determination to carry on 
a policy of peace, conciliation and understanding as 
a basis of all decisions and all actions. 

“The German Government and the German na- 
tion therefore reject force as an unsuitable means 
of removing existing differences within the Euro- 
pean community of States. 

“The German Government and the German na- 
tion renew the declaration that they will gladly 
agree to any actual disarmament of the world, with 
the assurance of their readiness to destroy even 
the last German machine-gun and to discharge the 
last man from the army if the other nations de- 
cide to do the same. 

“The German Government and the German na- 
tion unite in the sincere desire to examine and 
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settle all outstanding questions dispassionately by 
means of negotiations with the other nations in- 
cluding our former enemies with a view to over- 
coming the war psychosis and finally restoring a 
frank relationship with each other. 

“The German Government and the German 
nation therefore declare their readiness at any 
time, by the conclusion of continental pacts of 
non-aggression, to guarantee the peace of Europe 
for the longest period, to serve its economic prog- 
ress and to take part in the general cultural recon- 
struction. 

“The German Government and the German na- 
tion are inspired by the same conception of honour 
that the grant of equality of rights to Germany is 
the unavoidable moral and material condition for 
any participation of our people and its Govern- 
ment in international arrangements and treaties. 

“The German Government and the German na- 
tion are therefore united in the decision to leave 
the Disarmament Conference and to withdraw 
from the League of Nations until this real equal- 
ity of rights is no longer withheld from our people. 

“The German Government and the German na- 
tion are determined to accept every distress, every 
persecution and every affliction rather than in 
future to sign treaties which must be unacceptable 
to every honourable man and for every honour- 
loving people and which in their effects would 
only lead to a perpetuation of the distress and 
misery of the position created by the Treaty of 
Versailles and thus to the collapse of the civilised 
community of States. The German Government 
and the German nation have no desire to take 
part in any competition in armaments with other 
States; they demand only that measure of secur- 
ity which guarantees to the nation tranquillity and 
liberty to carry on peaceful work. The German 
Government and the German nation are prepared 
to secure these justified demands of the German 
people by means of negotiations and treaties. 

“The German Government addresses the fol- 
lowing question to the German people: Does the 
German nation approve the policy which its Gov- 
ernment here submits to it and is it prepared to 
declare and solemnly to acknowledge this policy 
as the expression of its own view and its own de- 
sire?” 


The Election 


The plebiscite election of November 12, 
called for the purpose of demonstrating 
Germany’s approval of this proclamation 
and of what her representatives had done 
at Geneva, gave the appearance of a gen- 
uine demonstration of the national will to 
face the rest of the world, and that only on 
a footing of equality. 

The election presented certain unusual 
aspects. There was only one party in the 
field. To cast a hostile vote—or even to 
abstain from voting—had been stigmatized 
before by high Nazi officials as “treach- 
ery.” Each voter received two voting 
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papers, a green one for the Referendum, 
and a white one for the Reichstag, together 
with an envelope in which to enclose them 
before depositing in the ballot urn. An- 
other rough translation of the text of the 
question put to the electorate is as follows: 
“Do you, German man, and you, German 
woman, approve the policy of your Govern- 
ment, and are you ready to recognize it as 
the expression of your own view and your 
own will, and solemnly to pledge yourself 
to it?” Beneath this referendum question 
on the voting paper were the words, “Yes” 
and “No,” and beneath each a square with 
a circle inside it. The voter had to make 
a cross in the circle of his choice. The 
Reichstag election paper contained the 
candidates of a single party, ‘““The National 
Socialist Worker’s Party (The Hitler 
Movement) ,” followed by the names of the 
first ten of the 685 candidates, headed by 
Herr Hitler. At one side was a single circle. 
If the voter wished to vote for the party 
and its candidates, he had to place a cross 
in the circle. He could not vote against the 
party; he could only invalidate the paper 
by leaving it blank or crossing the whole 
thing out. Pamphlets containing instruc- 
tions were distributed by the millions, 
showing how every good German should 
make his cross in the circle under “Yes.” 
Practically the entire press carried the same 
sort of publicity. 

The main interest in the election returns 
related to the referendum although both 
issues related to the support of the Nazi 
system, and naturally tended to become 
one. While every attempt was made to 
bring about a vote of confidence for the 
Government in leaving the League and the 
Disarmament Conference, the Government 
issued repeated assurances that the secrecy 
of the ballot would be in every way re- 
spected. 

In the Reichstag election there were only 
three million invalid ballots out of the total 
of forty-three million; which is another 
way of saying that over 92% of the voters 
favor the Nazi ticket. In the referendum 
on the Government’s action in leaving the 
League of Nations and the Disarmament 
Conference the percentage supporting the 
Government was even larger. The election 
showed, in short, a vast majority of the Ger- 
man people demonstrating their unity to- 
wards the outside world and confirming 
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Adolf Hitler and his lieutenants as the in- 
disputable rulers of Germany. 

There can be little doubt that the great 
majority of Germans went willingly enough 
to record their votes in the referendum for 
“peace, honour, and equality,’ with the 
consciousness especially that they were 
helping to show the world that Germans 
were unitedly behind Herr Hitler in his 
stand against discrimination. The prevail- 
ing spirit was a blend of the pilgrimage and 
the crusade. The average voter could not 
but take it for granted that his neighbor, 
too, was going to vote “Yes,” and this im- 
pression was fostered by the badges which 
every citizen who did his duty and voted 
could acquire for a few pfennigs, or, if he 
liked, for a larger contribution to charity. 
These were round metal badges simply 
bearing the word “Ja”—‘Yes’—as though 
on the assumption that their wearers could 
only have voted one way. 

In his address of October 14 Chancellor 
Hitler pleaded for peace, justice, freedom 
and honor. He told how Germany has de- 
stroyed her arms and fulfilled the treaties 
“with really fanatical good will.” He re- 
assured his auditors that Germany was not 
guilty of starting the World War, that the 
Germans had removed dangers of a Red in- 
surrection from Asiatic quarters, that Ger- 
many’s ambition was to reconstruct the 
world. He complained that the world, “to 
which we are doing no harm and from 
which we desire only one thing, namely, 
that it will allow us to work in peace, has 
been pursuing us for months with a flood 
of lies and calumnies.” He paid his re- 
spects to the “nobler spirit of justice that 
the French Premier, M. Daladier, in his 
last speech, used words showing a spirit of 
conciliatory comprehension, for which mil- 
lions of Germans are grateful to him. .. . 
It would be a tremendous event for the 
whole of humanity if the two nations could 
once for all exclude force from their rela- 
tions. The German nation is prepared to 
do so.” He pointed out that the German 
nation has not demanded arms but equality 
of rights; that Germany, having fulfilled its 
disarmament obligations to the full, it 
should now be the turn of the highly armed 
states to fulfill also their similar obliga- 
tions; that the security of Germany is no 
less a right than the security of the other 
nations. 


in. 
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Two days later Baron von Neurath, the 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs, spoke 
at length to the representatives of the for- 
eign press in Berlin, re-emphasizing the 
points in the Hitler address, especially 
these words of the Chancellor’s: “No war 
can be a permanent state of mankind. No 
peace can be the perpetuation of war. Vic- 
tors and vanquished must at some time find 
the way back to the community of mutual 
understanding and confidence. But the 
deliberate degradation of Germany, which 
lies in the fact that every nation in the 
world is granted a self-evident right which 
is withheld only from Germany, appears to 
us to be a perpetuation of a discrimination 
which is intolerable to us.” 


Reactions 


Italy’s immediate reaction to the German 
withdrawals was that the disarmament con- 
ference might as well adjourn sine die; that 
it would be useless to continue the disarma- 
ment discussions without Germany, indeed, 
to continue the conference would be harm- 
ful because any decisions it might reach 
would naturally be interpreted by Germany 
as a further attempt to impose upon her. 
The Italians naturally wonder what effect 
the German action will have upon the 
Four-Power Pact. While this Pact has not 
yet been ratified, Italy regards it as at least 
morally binding upon its signatories. In- 
deed, article 3 refers definitely to the equal- 
ity of rights for Germany in the event of 
the failure of the disarmament conference. 
It appears that Signor Mussolini, because 
of his influence over Herr Hitler, and his 
friendly relations with Great Britain and 
France, finds himself beset with added re- 
sponsibilities and an increased prestige. 

France received the news of Germany’s 
withdrawal from Geneva with a surprising 
calm, although none doubted the gravity of 
the situation. Indeed, it was generally felt 
throughout official circles that the difficul- 
ties between France and Germany had been 
increased by at least 80%. While a few in 
France thought Germany’s action would 
mean war between France and Germany 
within six months, this was not the view 
held in the Foreign Office. It was generally 
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agreed that Germany had broken with 
Geneva because she desires to re-arm and 
because she desires at all costs to avoid 
the control which would reveal that she has 
been already re-arming in violation of the 
Treaty of Versailles. The French felt that 
Germany had struck a serious blow to the 
League of Nations, the organization that 
had admitted Germany and given her a 
Council’s seat even when she had not ful- 
filled her international obligations. They 
pointed out that it was thanks to the 
League that Germany had obtained prized 
advantages, including successive reductions 
in reparations, advanced evacuation of the 
Rhineland and a place as a great European 
power. It was felt in France that Germany 
had completely isolated herself, and that 
France, Britain, United States and even 
Italy presented a much more solid “com- 
mon front” than ever; that Germany seems 
to be wholly without even one friend. “We 
are not deaf to any proposal, but we are not 
blind to any actions,” are the words 
Premier Daladier used in the Chamber of 
Deputies on October 17. The Premier 
went on: “If an Entente is sincerely de- 
sired, why begin with a rupture? If it is 
intended to respect engagements, why op- 
pose their verification? If one is ready to 
destroy his last rifle and his last machine 
gun, why not accept a plan the progressive 
execution of which will constitute real, ef- 
fective disarmament?” 

The attitude of the United States was 
summed up in Geneva on October 16 by 
Norman H. Davis, who said: 


“We are in Geneva solely for disarma- 
ment purposes. While there is a possibility 
of successfully carrying on disarmament 
negotiations we will gladly continue to do 
our part. We are not, however, interested 
in the political elements of any purely 
European aspect of the picture. We again 
make clear that we are in no way politically 
aligned with any European power. Such 
unity of purpose as has existed has been 
entirely on world disarmament matters. 

“Whether or not conditions are favorable 
to continuing the present disarmament ef- 
forts is now a question for Europe, not the 
United States, to decide.” 
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American-British War Debt 
Negotiations 


By LEO PASVOLSKY 


HE war debt conversations between the 

United States and Great Britain, which 
began in Washington early in October and 
lasted thereafter for several weeks, repre- 
sented the first tangible result of almost a 
year of attempts to make the whole war 
debt problem the subject of an official re- 
view by the creditor and the debtors. This 
latest attempt again failed to settle the 
issue. The British negotiators returned to 
London without accomplishing anything, 
beyond an arrangement under which Great 
Britain will, on December 15, as she did on 
June 15, tender to our Treasury a token 
payment, rather than the full instalment 
falling due. 


Some Recent History 


It will be recalled that in November of 
last year the British government ad- 
dressed a formal request to the United 
States for a re-consideration, before the De- 
cember 15 payment fell due, of the existing 
debt agreements, in the light of changed 
economic conditions and the outcome of the 
Lausanne conference. This request was re- 
fused by President Hoover on the ground 
that he had no authority to act in the mat- 
ter and that, in any event, there was no 
prospect of a favorable consideration by 
Congress of any revised settlement, since 
that body, in ratifying the Hoover mora- 
torium a year earlier, had expressly speci- 
fied that it would not consent to any can- 
cellation or reduction of the war debts. 

The British government met the Decem- 
ber payment, but the remittance was ac- 
companied by an official statement that it 
“was not to be regarded as a resumption 
of the annual payments contemplated by 
the existing agreement,” but rather as “a 
capital payment of which account should 
be taken in any final settlement.” The re- 
quest for an official review of the whole 
debt situation was repeated, and it was 
urged that the whole matter should be 
thrashed out before the next instalment fell 
due or June 15 of this year, in order to 
avoid the possibility of a default, which was 
rather euphemistically called in the note 
“a risk of a general breakdown of exist- 
ing inter-governmental agreements.” 
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The problem of the war debts was dis- 
cussed by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister MacDonald on the occasion of the 
latter’s visit to Washington at the end of 
April. Ina joint statement issued on April 
25 it was announced that while “it would 
be wholly misleading to intimate that any 
plan or settlement is under way,” it should 
be emphasized that “with the most friendly 
spirit progress is being made.” Further- 
more, it was stated that “after the Prime 
Minister’s departure these conversations 
can well continue in London and Washing- 
ton.” 

But while some conversations took place 
between experts, the matter got no further. 
On June 9, the Secretary of the Treasury 
formally reminded the British Ambassador 
in Washington that an instalment of $75,- 
950,000 would become due and payable on 
June 15. After a hectic interchange of 
notes during the opening days of the World 
Monetary and Economic Conference, it 
was finally agreed that Great Britain would 
make a token payment of ten million dol- 
lars in silver. 


Great Britain’s Repeated Initiative 


During the whole unfortunate history of 
the war debt controversy, Great Britain has 
always taken the lead in efforts to secure 
a solution of the problem. Immediately 
after the conclusion of the war, the British 
government proposed to President Wilson 
a complete, all-round obliteration of all 
debt obligations resulting from the conflict. 
When this proposal was refused, Great 
Britain was the first of the debtors to open 
negotiations for a settlement and begin ac- 
tual payments. In 1932, the British gov- 
ernment led in asking for a reconsidera- 
tion of the whole problem. 

One element in the situation has made 
it entirely appropriate for Great Britain 
to play a leading role on all these occa- 
sions. While our principal debtor, she is 
also a very large creditor on the various war 
debt accounts. Counting the advances 
made to her war-time various allies, and 
her share in the reparation liability of the 
Central Powers, Great Britain was left, at 
the end of the war, as large a net creditor 
as the United States. She has, therefore, 
always stood to lose as much from a total 
or partial debt cancellation as has this 
country. Since the virtual termination of 
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German reparation payments, when the 
Lausanne agreement was signed in July, 
1932, the British position as a creditor has 
been greatly weakened without, as yet, any 
lessening of her debt burden. 


Present Position of the Debts 


The Hoover moratorium on war debts 
was in effect during the fiscal year 1931-32. 
At the time of its application, the fifteen 
debtors of the American Treasury were 
pledged to make, over the next half century 
or more, periodic payments representing 
principal and interest, to an aggregate 
amount of almost 21 billion dollars. They 
had already paid the United States a total 
sum of 2.6 billions, of which 74 per cent 
had come from Great Britain. 

Since the termination of the Hoover 
moratorium, two of our five principal deb- 
tors—Great Britain and Italy—have met 
in full one semi-annual instalment, that 
which fell due on December 15, 1932. 
They also tendered to the Treasury a 
“token payment” of approximately 10 per 
cent of the instalment which was due on 
June 15 of this year. The other three prin- 
cipal debtors—France, Belgium, and Po- 
land—failed to make any payment on 
either due date. One minor debtor—Fin- 
land—has met all payments to date in full. 
Last June, in accepting token payments, the 
Administration announced its willingness to 
negotiate with the countries whose records 
remained clear, and the October-November 
discussions were the result. 

However, the door has not been closed 
to the nations whose records are not for- 
mally clear. The failure of France and the 
countries which followed her example in 
failing to meet the last two instalments have 
been officially put in the category of defer- 
ment, rather than default. Hence these 
countries can always obtain an equal foot- 
ing with Great Britain by merely meeting 
the arrears. 


Alternative Solutions of the Problem 


There are two alternative approaches to 
the debt problem, and each of them has 
strong advocates. On the one hand, it is 
urged that a new and fairly lengthy mora- 
torium would be the most effective way of 
serving economic recovery and of appeasing 
the political passions aroused by the debt 
controversy. Such an arrangement would 
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postpone permanent settlement until the 
present emergency is over, and until eco- 
nomic conditions and prospects are clearer 
than they are today. On the other hand, 
it is argued that a final and definitive set- 
tlement, whatever form it takes, would 
represent an important stabilizing influence 
in the flux of present-day economic and 
political conditions. The evil psychological 
effects of war debts, say this school, will 
not be eliminated by deferring the issue. 

Any consideration of a permanent set- 
tlement, as an alternative to another mora- 
torium, must envisage the four possible 
solutions of the debt problem: Complete 
Fulfillment, Cancellation, Repudiation, or 
Revision. 

The first two are precluded by political 
considerations. Complete fulfillment of 
the existing obligatons, assuming that it 
were economically feasible and desirable, is 
rendered impractical by the state of feeling 
in the debtor countries, quite as aroused on 
the subject as our own. Complete oblitera- 
tion of the obligations by cancellation, 
although on balance it would be the best 
solution from the economic viewpoint, ap- 
pears to be equally impractical in view of 
the state of public feeling in this country. 

Repudiation is regarded everywhere as 
a perilous course, fraught with destructive 
possibilities for the whole credit structure 
of the world. No debtor government de- 
sires to embark upon it, unless forced to do 
so by inflamed public opinion in its own 
country. Revision, on the other hand, is 
eagerly sought by all our debtors. In seek- 
ing revision, both debtor and creditor will 
naturally bargain to secure favorable terms. 


Possible Forms of Revision 


If revision should prove to be the solu- 
tion of the debt problem, the character of 
the arrangement arrived at is of very great 
importance. Here, there are three prin- 
cipal possibilities: curtailment of the num- 
ber of payments, reduction of annual instal- 
ments without curtailing the number to be 
made, or a lump-sum settlement. 

Either of the first two possibilities would 
represent a minimum of interference with 
existing arrangements. But a difficulty in 
merely curtailing the number of payments 
is that the present instalments are regarded 
by our debtors as too high, whether they 
continue for ten years or fifty. And a diffi- 
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culty in merely reducing the size of the an- 
nual instalments is that such a solution 
would still leave scope for further con- 
troversy in decades to come. 

The principal argument in favor of lump- 
sum settlement is that it would dispose of 
the whole matter once and for all. A lump- 
sum settlement, however, represents a 
number of serious difficultes from the point 
of view of the payment process. Even 
with a very substantial reduction in the 
total debt, the sums involved would still be 
comparatively large. For the British debt, 
for instances, $750,000,000 has been men- 
tioned as a possible lump-sum settlement. 
How could such a sum be transferred from 
the debtor countries to our Treasury? 


Difficulties of Lump-Sum Settlement 


Leaving aside the question of the ability 
of the debtor governments to raise the nec- 
essary funds at home, one method of trans- 
fer would be for them to ship gold or silver. 
But none of these countries can afford to 
part with the amounts of gold involved. 
Nor is it desirable for us to add such large 
amounts of gold to our already superabun- 
dant reserves of the metal. The possibility 
of payment in silver is too limited to be re- 
garded as a serious solution. 

The debtor governments could, however, 
purchase American securities owned by 
their nationals and then either sell these in 
the American market or turn them over to 
our Treasury. But to offer such securities 
to American buyers might depress the se- 
curities market, while to turn them over to 
the Treasury would involve extremely diffi- 
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cult problems of valuaton. Moreover, this 
method, while theoretically possible in the 
case of Great Britain, is less likely to be 
feasible in the case of France, and is quite 
impossible for the smaller debtors. 

Still another method is for the debtor 
governments to turn over to the American 
Treasury new bonds in marketable form, 
which the Treasury could offer to private 
investors. The possibility of disposing of 
such bonds would necessarily depend on the 
credit position of the debtor governments. 

The fact that such difficulties would at- 
tend even a drastic downward revision is 
evidence that a universally acceptable, and 
practical, solution of the debt problem is 
not yet in sight. Elimination of these obli- 
gations, now or at some future date, re- 
mains, in the final analysis, the most advan 
tageous economic solution for everyone 
concerned. 


Token Payment Moratorium 


All these and, presumably, other possibil- 
ities were fully canvassed in the course of 
the Washington conversations. But weeks 
of discussion failed to reveal any common 
ground for a possible agreement. On De- 
cember 15 the British government will 
make a payment of $7,500,000 — the 
amount being smaller than was the case in 
June, because it is no longer possible for 
the payment to be made in silver; the pro- 
vision of the Thomas amendment relating 
to this matter will expire just before the 
due date. Thus the whole problem still re- 
mains open—in terms of a token payment 
moratorium. 




















The Geneva Research Center 


(From our Geneva Correspondent, September, 1933) 


ENEVA has developed in the past ten 

years into a recognized center of inter- 
national affairs, a new kind of world capi- 
tal. The concentration in Geneva of the 
activities of the League of Nations and the 
International Labor Office, touching nearly 
every phase of life from the economic and 
political through the humanitarian and so- 
cial to the scientific and technical and 
creating a constant flow of information of 
every sort from states all over the world, 
has brought together in this one city a mass 
and variety of information never before 
available in one place. The constant visits 
of all types of persons with international 
interests, whether prime ministers, national 
delegates, experts or students, offer incom- 
parable opportunities for personal contact 
and inquiry. The location in Geneva of 
headquarters or branches of international 
organizations or institutions for special 
purposes, such as the Interparliamentary 
Union, the International Management In- 
stitute, and many others, tends likewise to 
make the city unique in its facilities for in- 
vestigation in the international field. 


I 


It is in response to the circumstances and 
demands resulting from these facts that 
there has developed an independent Ameri- 
can enterprise—the Geneva Research Cen- 
ter. The problem of making the informa- 
tion in Geneva easily and fully accessible, 
to the large number of interested individ- 
uals and institutions—scholars and teach- 
ers, colleges and libraries—and further to 
intelligent men and women generally who 
feel an interest in international relations, 
has proved a perplexing one. Particularly 
has this been so as regards the United 
States. The growth in the number of 


American citizens or organizations desiring 
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such information, as also in the number of 
courses in schools or colleges concerning in- 
ternational matters, has been rapid. Yet 
Geneva is far away; press reports are in- 
complete and often partisan; and official 
documents are slow in receipt and often 
complicated and technical. Both the essen- 
tial facts and a competent objective com- 
mentary on them have largely been lack- 
ing. 

This lack has been felt in two ways: 
first, in the need for a survey of current 
events; and second, in the need for special 
studies of selected subjects. Some persons 
have wanted a review of activities, others 
an analysis of particular activities. 

These needs began to be apparent from 
the commencement of the League’s work. 
For instance, what was the first Assembly— 
who was there, what was done, what spirit 
prevailed, what was the outcome in rela- 
tion to the fears and hopes with which the 
World War ended? In the expectation 
that many people would ask these ques- 
tions and that no adequate answer might be 
ready for months, a balanced summary was 
at once prepared in Geneva and sent to in- 
terested persons in the United States. The 
responses were such as to lead to the under- 
taking of a fairly regular series of similar 
bulletins dealing with other Assemblies or 
special conferences. 

Shortly the interest in the development 
of the League took form in requests from 
some of the best agencies in the United 
States for general reviews. The Council 
on Foreign Relations of New York asked 
in 1923 for a pamphlet on the subject, 
“What the League of Nations Has Done to 
Date.” Later the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science requested a 
similar review for its annual meeting. More 
recently, in 1930, the Carnegie Endowment 
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for International Peace requested for its 
International Conciliation series a study on 
“The First Ten Years of the League of Na- 
tions.” 

An increasing demand showed itself, 
however, not only for such general reviews 
but also for special analyses of individual 
subjects. For example, there was the his- 
tory and significance of the ratification by 
the United States Senate of the League 
Convention on Slavery, the attitude of the 
League Assembly towards the Briand-Kel- 
logg agreement and the relationship of the 
League Covenant and the Pact of Paris, the 
League’s concern with the Bolivia-Paraguay 
dispute involving not only peace in the 
South American continent but possibly also 
the Monroe Doctrine. These are a few of 
the questions in regard to which there was 
often very little quickly available mate- 
rial of a comprehensive and reliable nature; 
and in consequence special reports were 
prepared bringing all the facts together 
consecutively. Further, there came in- 
quiries with increasing insistence as to the 
relationship of the United States to all the 
international work in Geneva. Summaries 
were made and kept up to date on various 
aspects of American cooperation. A first 
study was issued early by the League of 
Nations Non-Partisan Association in New 
York; a detailed pamphlet was prepared 
some years later; in 1927 the American 
Year Book initiated the practice of includ- 
ing a regular survey of annual develop- 
ments; and in 1930 a detailed listing of dif- 
ferent types of cooperation was begun, giv- 
ing out of the official records the essential 
indications for a study of the intricate ques- 
tion of United States relations with the 
League. In 1931 the Council on Foreign 
Relations began to ask similar data for its 
annual survey on American foreign rela- 
tions. 

Current information proved equally in- 
dispensable and more difficult to apply. 
Many general readers as well as specialists 
interested in international affairs wanted a 
regular summary of happenings in Geneva. 
To be valuable, anything of the sort must 
obviously be direct and impartial. As one 
response to the demand—in fact, on Ameri- 
can suggestion—the League itself inaugu- 
rated in 1921 the publication of the official 
Monthly Summary which has ever since 
proved to be of great value. 
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An early official doubted “whether there 
would be enough material to justify a re- 
view every month.” 

Developments indeed have created an en- 
tirely different problem. The Monthly 
Summary has become more and more 
crowded with official documents and news. 
Essential to the expert or research student, 
it is often too bulky and detailed for the 
general reader or even for many specialists. 
The need of a review which could be read 
quickly and which is at the same time ac- 
curate and free from official restraint has 
been increasingly felt. 


II 


Endeavors to meet these needs soon made 
it evident that no adequate service of in- 
formation or inquiry could be maintained 
without some special organization. At the 
outset much of the work was done volun- 
tarily, as time permitted, by Americans in 
Geneva. Efforts to induce the great Ameri- 
can agencies in the field of international 
affairs to establish representatives in 
Geneva resulted in 1924 in a decision by 
the League of Nations Association to ap- 
point, in this capacity, Mr. Arthur Bullard. 
After his arrival an “American Group” 
was formed, with varying membership, in 
close contact with American members of 
the League Secretariat. By 1929 this group 
had largely scattered; and then a more 
formal attempt was made to systematize 
unofficial information and research work. 

At that time Mr. Felix Morley, formerly 
correspondent of the Baltimore “Sun,”’ was 
made Geneva representative of the League 
of Nations Association; Mr. T. G. Spates 
was sent to represent Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., of New York, at the Inter- 
national Labor Office; Professor Pitman B. 
Potter of the University of Wisconsin came 
to Geneva for a year’s teaching and re- 
search. With such increasing facilities, the 
decision was taken to initiate a careful and 
informal consultation with research agen- 
cies and scholars in the United States as 
to the kind of information they might de- 
sire from Geneva. 

A circular letter was sent out in March, 
1930, to a selected list, asking for sugges- 
tions, “with an acute appreciation of the 
size of the problem opened up, and very 
largely in a preliminary and exploratory 
way.” The answers almost frightened the 
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group responsible for the inquiry. Public 
men, journalists, professors, and research 
scholars greeted the idea with such enthu- 
siasm and with so many specific recom- 
mendations of possible ways of usefulness 
that the group began to feel it had started 
an enterprise far beyond the resources of 
its members who already had considerable 
responsibilities. The fulfilment of demands 
indicated in the replies would have taken 
their full time. Yet these in themselves 
showed that there could be no abandon- 
ment of the project. 

The group accordingly organized itself 
as the Geneva Research Information Com- 
mittee, now known as “The Geneva Re- 
search Center.”” Two types of publication 
were decided upon; with Mr. Morley in 
charge of them: first, a monthly review of 
international activities in Geneva, under 
the title of “The League of Nations in Re- 
view”; and second, a monthly study of 
some activity or question related to Geneva 
institutions, of particular interest to the 
United States, under the title of “Geneva 
Special Studies.” For these the Committee 
chose certain subjects which seemed of the 
most immediate interest, and began its 
series with brochures of 16-24 pages on 
“The First Conference for the Codification 
of International Law,” ‘““The Movement to 
Unify Laws regarding Bills of Exchange 
and Checks,” “The Palestine Mandate,” 
“American Cooperation with the League of 
Nations,” and “The League and Aviation.” 

This double service of monthly review 
and monthly special studies was started, 
on a non-profit making basis, for sub- 
scribers. 

In the autumn of 1930 Mr. Morley 
decided that early in the following spring 
he would return to Washington to enter the 
staff of The Brookings Institution. Mean- 
while Professor Jacob Viner of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who was in Geneva for 
a year’s research study, and Mr. Herbert 
L. May, a member of the Foreign Policy 
Association taking part in the work of the 
League Opium Central Board, had joined 
the Committee. Conversations had also 
been begun with Mr. Malcolm W. Davis, 
Editor of the Yale University Press, in re- 
gard to associating himself with the Com- 
mittee’s work. 

Mr. Morley sailed for the United States 
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at the end of February, 1931, continuing to 
be a member of the Committee in an ad- 
visory capacity. In May, negotiations 
with the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace resulted in the transfer of 
Mr. Davis to Geneva, replacing Mr. Morley 
as member in charge of the Committee 
work. He arrived in the latter part of Au- 
gust, just before the outbreak of the Chi- 
nese-Japanese conflict during the League 
Assembly and Council session in Septem- 
ber and also the preparations for the Dis- 
armament Conference started the most in- 
tensive work that the Committee had had 
to do. A special study of the League ac- 
tion in the Manchurian dispute, issued in 
October, was so generally commended as 
an immediately useful record of the affair 
that others were published on the follow- 
ing phases of the affair. 

At the end of 1931, a formal decision was 
taken by the Committee in Geneva to re- 
organize itself and to establish its work 
on an autonomous and permanent basis as 
the Geneva Research Center. Mr. Davis 
became its Director, and the associates in 
the Committee continued to be members of 
an advisory council. The name of the 
monthly review was changed at the same 
time, in order to indicate a certain broad- 
ening of its field of view, to “GENEVA— 
A Monthly Review of International Af- 
fairs.” For the “GENEVA SPECIAL 
STUDIES” the same series title was re- 
tained. 


III 


In addition to the regular activities, spe- 
cial services during the past year have in- 
cluded preparation of a memorandum for 
the Council on Foreign Relations in New 
York on United States relations with the 
League, for use in connection with the an- 
nual survey by Walter Lippmann of “The 
United States in World Affairs” (a service 
which is being continued this year), the 
securing of information and documents for 
the European Center of the Carnegie En- 
dowment and the Social Science Research 
Council, and collaboration with American 
research scholars in Geneva. 

One of these, Professor Clarence A. Ber- 
dahl of the University of Illinois, has be- 
come a member of the advisory Council. 
Professor James T. Shotwell, Director of 
the Division of Economics and History of 
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the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, also acts as an advisory member. 
On the basis of experience gained in the 
past two years and of consultations with 
advisors in Geneva and the United States, 
the future of the Geneva Research Cen- 
ter—now definitely established as an Amer- 
ican enterprise both in its direction and 
policy—is foreseen in the field of objective 
information on the international affairs 
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which entail action by the League of Na- 
tions and its affiliated institutions or which 
affect their operation. Furthermore, it is 
prepared to collaborate with other agen- 
cies or with individuals interested in these 
questions—preserving its independence of 
program and point of view and aiming to 
promote, by response as far as possible to 
inquiries, the general purpose of interna- 
tional understanding. 





A Reply 


From an Authority 


(We have received the following letter, under date of September 18, from one whose authority 


on international relations is recognized throughout the world. 
The letter is an expression of the spirit with which we wish we 


permitted to run his name. 


We regret that we are not 


too might approach all of our discussions of the behavior of nations.—-Ep1ror.) 


a Sr: 

“T received your letter of September 
11th in which you say that, if any sug- 
gestions occur to me at any time which 
might contribute to a better understanding 
between nations, I should send them on to 
your office. 

“T have no particular suggestions to 
make, but I have read your article ‘Three 
Phases of the Peace Movement’ in the Sep- 
tember number of ‘World Affairs.’ Not 
in any spirit of criticism, but with a desire 
to present some ideas that may be helpful, 
I am impelled to write you this letter. 

“Speaking of the ‘third phase of the 
peace movement’ you say: 


““One’s first impression is that the peace 
movement has achieved very little; that it 
is impotent if not harmful.’ 


“T cannot agree with you in this. I be- 
lieve that the general movement through- 
out the world for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by arbitraton, judicial set- 
tlement or conciliation has been a great step 
forward in the prevention of war, such as 
the many cases of disputes between na- 
tions which have been amicably settled by 
consultation through the efforts of the 
League of Nations, the more than fifty dis- 





putes which have been adjusted by the 
decision of the World Court, every one of 
which has been accepted in good faith by 
the nations concerned. Some of these dis- 
putes were of a magnitude that contained 
the germs of conflict and in other times 
might have produced war. As to the Lo- 
carno treaties for the adjustment and arbi- 
tration in Central Europe and the hundreds 
of treaties of arbitration and conciliaton 
entered into between the nations—many of 
which have been invoked for the settlement 
of serious international controversies—I 
cannot see how any of these have been 
harmful. They have been backed by the 
public opinion of the whole world. More 
has been done since the World War than 
ever before towards the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes between nations. I am 
not claiming that the Pact of Paris has 
made war impossible, but I am claiming 
that every dispute settled by pacific means 
through conciliation, arbitration and judi- 
cial settlement, every treaty to adjust 
threatened conflicts, the Pact of Paris—a 
solemn pledge by every nation in the world 
not to go to war but to settle disputes by 
pacific means—are all steps in another great 
movement to prevent another conflict so 
disastrous to civilization. When in the his- 
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tory of the world has public opinon been 
so aroused that every nation has joined in 
a solemn declaration against war and in 
favor of pacific settlements? No one 
claims that treaties will not be broken and 
that there may not be sporadic outbreaks 
but that treaties certainly do make it more 
difficult for any nation to plunge the world 
into war. 
“In your article you further say: 


“<The war spirit burns bright not only 
over Manchuria, Cuba, northwestern South 
America and along the Gran Chaco; 
Europe seethes with it.’ 

“T also disagree with this statement. The 
agitation and unrest which is disturbing the 
world today is very largely economic and 
the result of the World War which has para- 
lyzed industry. It can be easily demon- 
strated that the present depression is di- 
rectly attributable tc the world conflict, un- 
paralleled in its intensity and widespread 
disaster. Is there no hope against continu- 
ance of wars? Remember that war in 
1914 was not the same as war centuries 
ago or even at the time that Napoleon’s 
armies swept over Europe. The facilities 
of transportation enabling nations to move 
large bodies of men and the inventions of 
science increasing the instruments of 
destruction made the last war an epoch in 
world history from which recovery will be 
slow if ever complete. If the last war was 
one of unparalleled destruction, what would 
the next one be? I doubt very much if our 
western civilization would survive it. Be- 
cause there has been conflict between Man- 
churia and China, should we draw the con- 
clusion that war is inevitable? There is no 
war spirit in northwestern South Amer- 
ica—in fact the threatened conflict between 
Colombia and Peru over Leticia was settled 
by intervention and conciliation. It never 
was a serious dispute. It is true that a 
minor conflict from time to time has broken 
out over the Gran Chaco. The press re- 
ports that both countries have accepted the 
mediation of the three South American re- 
publics. As a matter of fact nearly all the 
boundary disputes in South America have 
been settled amicably by conciliation. The 
Tacna-Arica dispute between Chile and 
Peru—which was a source of anxiety for 
more than 40 years—the boundary dispute 
between Guatemala and Honduras, the 
boundary disputes between Colombia, Peru 
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and Brazil, between Panama and Colombia, 
between Honduras and Panama were all 
settled amicably during the Coolidge ad- 
ministration and many more at other times. 

“T am aware of the fact of what Mr. 
Morgenthau says and there are others who 
have returned from Europe and _inter- 
preted the unrest and disorders as a presage 
of war. This I cannot believe. I am fairly 
well acquainted with the European coun- 
tries and I wish to assure you that there is 
a deep-seated feeling among the peoples of 
Europe not to be crushed by another such 
a cataclysm. 

“Predictions of war get the front pages 
of the newspapers—peace is not spectac- 
ular. Two men have lately returned from 
Europe—both of them prominent. One 
predicted war and his statement was spread 
all over the front pages of the newspapers. 
The other, thoroughly acquainted with 
European affairs, predicted the advance- 
ment of peace and that there was no imme- 
diate danger of war, and his statement ap- 
peared in a remote corner of some news- 
paper. Millions read the former—prob- 
ably only thousands read the latter. I am 
not saying that the world will never have 
another war, but I do think that it is the 
duty of everyone to do what he can to edu- 
cate public opinion to the belief that there 
are better means of settling international 
disputes than the bloody arbitrament of 
war. I am satisfied that peace will only 
come when the public opinion of the world 
will support the treaties of peace, of arbi- 
tration and conciliation. 

“Again, you say in your editorial: 

“From such studies as have been made 
in a given community it appears to be true 
that almost everyone believes world peace 
to be desirable, but as to methods for 
achieving permanent peace there are the 
widest possible differences. Some believe 
that strong defense is the only basis; while 
others that armies and navies provoke con- 
flict. Some feel that war will always be 
necessary, others that peace is near at 
hand.’ 

“War has never been prevented by armed 
defenses or military alliances. Look down 
the pathway of history and you will find 
that the increase of armaments and the 
creation of military alliances have caused 
more wars than anything else. Take the 
last war—the building of armaments, the 











alliances and ententes did not prevent war 
but only increased its intensity and broad- 
ened its sphere. One of the most cynical 
doctrines in the whole political armory is 
that which passes under the title of ‘bal- 
ance of power.’ It means nothing more 
nor less than the building up and setting off 
of one armed force against another through 
alliances and counter-alliances. It is the 
direct negation of disarmament. This vi- 
cious system was one of the first fruits of 
the intense militant nationalism which 
emerged from feudalism uncontrolled by 
any recognized law of nations; it reached 
its highest development on the Continent 
of Europe during the 18th Century; and, 
to the disgrace of mankind, it has lingered 
on to our day. It cannot be reconciled 
with the enlightened conception of a world 
governed by law, and it has been thor- 
oughly discredited by its results. Indeed, 
history records no failure so conspicuous, 
so complete and disastrous. 
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“Of course, it is important to know pub- 
lic opinion, but it is vastly more important 
to lead it. You may call this propaganda, 
but when has there been a time that the 
Army and the Navy and coordinated socie- 
ties have not carried on propaganda for 
armament and for war? Not only that, 
but the munitions manufacturers have done 
the same. Is it wrongful for peace-loving 
people to inculcate their doctrines in the 
minds of the youth of the world? 

“T am aware of the fact that there is a 
certain fascination in the glare and trap- 
pings of war. This was more so in the 
olden times than now. There was no 
romance in the sacrifice of the millions of 
men killed in the last war. There were no 
caparisoned horses or charging phalanxes. 
There was misery, want and silent death 
among all the millions engaged in that con- 
flict. Have we so soon forgotten that men 
talk lightly of the necessity for another 
war?” 





The Long View 


By HOMER C. HOUSE 


Conceive the earth’ continuance a towering monument, 
Mankind’s entire history a tiny copper cent, 

The depth of thinnest paper our research in truth and right— 
Intelligence and equity have just begun to fight. 


What though a hard and cruel mouth above the battle leers? 
What matter should the triumph be delayed a million years? 
However long the way, the end as truly is in sight— 

The friends of human decency have just begun to fight. 


The citadels of prejudice must crash as toppling trees 

Though men should have to tunnel underneath the spreading seas. 
The earth shall turn her blackened bulk to end the longest night— 
The enemies of ignorance have just begun to fight. 


The final crowning moment need not seem so far away: 


How speed our pennons forward! 


It was only yesterday 


That Jesus died for tolerance and Socrates for light— 


The foes of crass and vulgar war have just begun to fight! 
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The Twenty-ninth Conference of the 


Interparliamentary Union 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


HE Twenty-ninth Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union met in Ma- 
drid, Spain, October 4-10, 1933. 


I 


It can not be said that this Conference 
met under the most favorable of circum- 
stances. The political situation in Spain 
was tense. The people of that new Repub- 
lic were hotly divided over the issue 
whether or not the reforming zeal that had 
overthrown the Monarchy in April, 1931, 
and established a Republic, that had elected 
a Constituent Cortes two months later, 
that had thrown over the constitution of 
1876 and substituted in December a new 
one in its place and passed new laws in rapid 
succession regulating agricultural, finan- 
cial, educational, and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, whether or not such a rapid fire 
group of revolutionists should be approved 
in its efforts at further and still more radi- 
cal reforms. While the Conference was in 
session the Constituent Cortes—House of 
Representatives, there is no Senate—was 
dissolved. Indeed, there was no little talk 
about the downfall of the Republic. In 
a midnight meeting on October 8, former 
Premier Sefior Azana and Premier Lerroux 
were able to compose enough of their dif- 
ferences, however, to make way for the new 
Premier, Diego Martinez Barrios. Senor 
Barrios immediately set up a Republican 
Coalition Cabinet, ended the political im- 
passe and paved the way for the election 
on November 19. Thus, the Republic 
which had broken century-old traditions 
and customs, overthrown the most nearly 
absolute Monarchy of modern times and 
adopted one of the most liberal of constitu- 
tions, passed its most crucial of tests at a 
time when delegates from twenty-six Par- 
liaments were meeting in its Capital for the 
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promotion of the Parliamentary system 
along democratic lines. 

Furthermore, the Conference met only 
a few months after the German revolution, 
and at a time beclouded by the probable 
breakdown of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence at Geneva, and by the recent failure 
of the Economic Conference at London. 
Then, too, Germany, Italy, Ireland, Jugo- 
slavia, Canada, Esthonia, the Dutch East 
Indies, Persia and the Philippines were not 
represented at the Conference. There were 
reasons enough for skepticism. 


IT 


The Conference, however, meeting in 
what was formerly the Senate Building, 
was generally acknowledged to be of gen- 
uine value. The President of the Republic, 
Niceto Alcala Zamora, in his address to 
the Conference paid an enthusiastic tribute 
to the work of the Union, saying of it that 
“Tt represents the finest efforts towards 
making a reality of solidarity among the 
nations.” Sefior Julian Besteiro, President 
of the Constituent Cortes and of the Span- 
ish Group of the Union was elected Presi- 
dent of the Conference. In spite of the 
political situation in the Spanish Parlia- 
ment, this deservedly popular gentleman 
presided with marked ability throughout 
most of the sessions, and entered into the 
various receptions with friendly grace, 
adding greatly to the success and distinc- 
tion of the Conference. 

Spanish hospitality expressed itself in a 
variety of happy ways. On the eve of the 
Conference the city of Madrid received 
the delegates at the Ayuntamiento, the 
Town Hall. On October 4, Sefior Besteiro 
presided at a luncheon in honor of the 
members of the Council. On October 5, 
the President of the Republic received the 
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delegates and the members of their families 
at what used to be called the Royal Palace, 
now the National Palace, one of the most 
magnificent structures in Europe. On 
October 6, the delegates were guests at a 
Gala of Spanish Dancing and Musical Art 
at the “Teatro Espanol.” On October 7, 
the Prime Minister gave a Tea, at which 
most of the members of the Government 
were present. On Sunday, October 8, the 
Delegates were carried to Aranjuez and to 
Toledo. On the evening of the last day 
of the Conference there was a farewell ban- 
quet, addressed by Senor Batanero of 
Spain, Sir Arthur Shirley Benn of Great 
Britain, Senor Albornoz, Spain’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and representatives 
from Rumania, France, Sweden and Gua- 
temala. The Delegates soon recognized 
their special obligations for all this hospi- 
tality, and particularly to Sefor Luis San 
Martin, Secretary General of the Spanish 
Group, to Sefor Varela Castro, the Execu- 
tive Secretary, to Senorita Campoamor 
who helped the ladies; indeed, to all who 
shared in the management, which was very 
agreeably efficient. 


III 


The Conference dealt through its five 
days with the report of the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Interparliamentary Union; with 
the organization of agricultural and indus- 
trial production, including demographic 
questions; with colonial problems; with 
questions of security and disarmament; 
and with the evolution of the parliamentary 
system. 

The report of Dr. Léopold Boissier, Sec- 
retary General of the Interparliamentary 
Union, was divided into two parts, one 
dealing with the general political situation 
of the world, and another with the various 
activities of the Union since the Twenty- 
eighth Conference. The Report had been 
furnished to the Delegates in advance. In 
the first part there was an analysis of the 
economic and financial crisis, also sum- 
maries of the Lausanne Conference, of the 
Stresa Conference, of the Ottawa Confer- 
ence, and of the problem of the war debts. 
The Secretary recalled also the efforts at 
the London Conference, pointed out cer- 
tain consequences of the economic crisis, 
and reviewed the efforts at Geneva to bring 
about a reduction of armaments. The 
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report summarized with clarity the China- 
Japan conflict, the German revolution, the 
organization Pact of the Little Entente, 
the Four Power Pact, and the Russian 
Pact of Non-Aggression. It was to the 
discussion of this able report that the Con- 
ference devoted its attention throughout 
the fourth and most of the fifth of October, 
first days of the meeting. From the real- 
istic discussions of this report, it was clear 
that the Delegates had read it with inter- 
est and intelligence. 


IV 


During the afternoon of the sixth the 
Conference turned its attention to the gen- 
eral theme of Economic Problems. It first 
discussed the possibilities of a greater free- 
dom of exchange of world products. It 
agreed that obstacles to international trade, 
including tariffs, constitute the principal 
cause of the decrease in world business. 
It agreed that production should be regu- 
lated and brought into relation to available 
markets, at least as a temporary measure 
“until such time as supply and demand can 
come into play without restriction.” The 
Conference expressed satisfaction over the 
conclusion of the Wheat Conference signed 
in London, in August, as a first step toward 
the solution of the world agricultural crisis. 
It felt it to be necessary that the interests 
of the consumer and the workers should be 
protected against exploitation, and declared 
that the organization of production would 
contribute to the economic development of 
and to a rapprochement between all coun- 
tries, particularly those of central and east- 
ern Europe. It felt that the question of 
hours of work must be studied for the pur- 
pose of fighting unemployment and that 
this problem should be placed upon the 
Agenda for the next Conference. M. Alex- 
andre Mylonas of the Greek Parliament 
submitted a scientifically prepared report 
on demographic questions, in which he 
pointed out the possibilities for immigra- 
tion and colonization in sparsely settled 
countries. The report submitted a draft 
resolution which, because of its political, 
economical, labor, financial and moral as- 
pects, convinced the Conference that the 
Union should establish a permanent Sub- 
Committee to make a methodical and ex- 
haustive examination of the question. 
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V 


On the afternoon of the sixth the Con- 
ference turned its attention to the fact that 
there are in the world still some five mil- 
lion slaves and that traffic in slavery still 
exists. To the end that every form of 
slavery should be abolished the Conference 
urged the national Groups to recommend 
that the previous decisions of the Union 
relating to slavery be ratified by their 
parliaments. It also favored the creation 
of a Consultative Committee of Experts, in 
accord with the decision of the Thirteenth 
Assembly of the League of Nations. The 
Conference expressed the view that such a 
committee should be empowered to receive 
direct evidence, to make investigations on 
the spot and to organize an information 
service in connection with the control of the 
traffic in slavery wherever it occurs, partic- 
ularly in ports or aboard ships. The Con- 
ference favored the immediate prohibition 
in the Colonies of forced labor to the profit 
of private enterprises, opposed penal 
clauses in all labor contracts of the natives, 
and favored acquainting the natives with 
the provisions of colonial labor legislation. 
It passed resolutions relating to the fight 
against alcoholism and diseases now ravish- 
ing the aborigines especially in Africa. 

It also adopted resolutions recommend- 
ing improvements in the system of colonial 
mandates now in operation, expressing the 
view that mandatory territories before 
emancipation shall show that they are able 
to stand by themselves; that, indeed, they 
shall give certain guarantees for the pro- 
tection of racial, linguistic and religious 
minorities, for the establishment of their 
economic equality, and for their territorial 
integrity and political independence with- 
out military engagements with their for- 
mer mandatory powers. One resolution ex- 
pressed opposition to the recruiting of na- 
tives in mandated territories with the ob- 
ject of increasing the forces of the manda- 
tory powers. One resolution favored edu- 
cation calculated to lead the natives in man- 
dated territories to “a point at which they 
would be fit for final emancipation.” 


VI 


On the subject of security and disarma- 
ment the Conference went further toward 
favoring some form of international force 
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than in any previous conference. It recom- 
mended the adoption by all states of an 
international agreement on the following 
lines: 


1. In the event of resort to force or threat of 
resort to force, the Council or the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, or one of the Parties to 
the first General Disarmament Convention who 
are not Members of the League of Nations, may 
propose immediate consultation between the 
Council or the Assembly and any of the said Par- 
ties to the said Convention; 


2. It shall be the object of such consultation: 
a) in the event of a threat of resort to force, 
to proceed to an exchange of views for 
the purpose of preserving the peace and 

of averting a conflict; 

b) in the event of a resort to force, to use 
good offices for the restoration of peace, 
and 

c) in the event that it proves impossible 
thus to restore the peace, then to deter- 
mine which Party or Parties to the 
dispute are to be held responsible. 


3. The Conference believes that, in certain in- 
ternational situations, a qualified body, such as 
the Council of the League of Nations or the 
World Court of Justice at The Hague must be 
empowered to decide whether there has been an 
aggression and to denounce the aggressor. 

It is moreover highly desirable that the London 
Convention of July 1933 on the definition of the 
aggressor should receive as large a number of 
accessions as possible. 


4. The appropriate bodies must be able to take 
a decision, if necessary, regarding the application 
to the aggressor of one or several sanctions, such 
as the breaking-off of diplomatic, financial and 
economic relations, economic or financial block- 
ade and, if called for, to propose military sanc- 
tions. 


5. In order to facilitate the immediate applica- 
tion of those sanctions, the Parties to the Paris 
Pact must undertake to enact preparatory legis- 
lative or administrative measures already in peace- 
time, such as: 


a) measures authorizing the Government to 
prohibit on the territory of the State the 
export and re-export of arms, war ma- 
terial and munitions, and of raw material 
required for the manufacture of arms, war 
material and munitions; 

b) measures authorizing the Government to 
prohibit loans from being floated on the 
territory of the State in the name of or 
for the profit of a given State or, if need 
be, in the name of or for the profit of 
persons residing in a given State. 


The Conference recommended that the 
plan for the non-recognition of any agree- 
ment or of any new state of affairs brought 
about by force contrary to the Paris Pact 
should be embodied in an international con- 
vention; that implications of the Paris Pact 
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should be clearly defined and that members 
of the League should take preparatory 
legislative or administrative measures cal- 
culated to provide the “mutual support” 
mentioned in Article 16 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, enabling them to 
apply immediately the necessary measures 
for economic, financial and other pressure. 
On the subject of an internationa! police 
force the Conference adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Seeing that an international police force might, 
in certain cases, be a useful instrument for the 
execution of certain international engagements, 

Seeing, on the other hand, that a serious reduc- 
tion of national armaments is a preliminary and 
indispensable condition for the institution of such 
a force, 

Recommends that the question of the creation 
of such an international force should be studied, 
especially as regards aviation. 

The Conference believes that this international 
force must be a police force of a purely and organ- 
ically international character, placed under the 
direction and exclusively at the disposal of an 
international authority, and that it should be 
recruited on the same lines as the staff of the 
Seretariat of the League of Nations. 

As the progressive reduction of national arma- 
ments goes forward the question might be con- 
sidered whether that force could be developed 
with a view to using it one day to impose the will 
of the international authority on a refractory 
State. 


The Conference favored a mass reduction 
of world armaments of at least 25%; the 
limitation of expenditures on armaments; 
the abolition of specifically aggressive arma- 
ments, bombardments from the air, and of 
chemical, bacterial and incendiary warfare; 
the international control of the manufac- 
ture and traffic in armaments; the creation 
of a permanent organization to follow up 
the execution of the disarmament conven- 
tion and to prepare the further stages of 
disarmament; the introduction of provisions 
relating to moral disarmament, and the har- 
monization of national legislative acts with 
the new laws of peace. 


VII 


The Conference reiterated the Union’s 
belief in the Representative System, the 
system that enables parliaments of the peo- 
ple to exercise control over the executives; 
that contributes to the education of the 
people by calling upon every citizen to take 
part in public life through universal suf- 
frage; that promotes political, social and 
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religious freedom; that avoids the iniquities 
of a one party system; and that provides 
for a free and organized opposition. It rec- 
ommended that the parliamentary system 
might be improved by including the right 
of dissolution by the head of the state, pro- 
vided that the dissolution be used only 
as a regular means of consulting the coun- 
try within the normal working of the par- 
liamentary system, without interrupting 
the parliament’s rights beyond the period 
of the elections. It suggested the advisa- 
bility of fixing a time limit for the shaping 
of the budget; of creating consultive boards 
with the task of collaborating in the draft- 
ing of bills especially in economic matters, 
and of providing for representation within 
the Second Chamber of a greater variety of 
interests. The Conference felt, further, 
that the system should provide for the allo- 
cation of powers to local boards in certain 
matters; for the improvement of procedure 
with the view of avoiding delays; and for 
the organization of a national and inter- 
national legislative information service, 
with an identical system of classification of 
the documents of all parliaments. It rec- 
ommended also that international conven- 
tions should be communicated immediately 
by the Executive to Parliament, and that 
there should be a general convention relat- 
ing to the organization of the Peace system 
between nations. 


VIIl 


This was the twelfth Meeting of the In- 
terparliamentary Union which it has been 
my privilege to attend. I came away with 
a deeper respect for the Spanish people, 
especially for their brave attempts to build 
a new Republic upon the ruins of an ancient 
autocracy. There was a dramatic fitness 
in the scheme of things that brought dele- 
gates from twenty-six parliaments of the 
world together in the capital of Spain at 
the time of a political crisis such as the 
nation had rarely experienced throughout 
its history. As for the Conference, all who 
were associated with it must have agreed 
with President Zamora who in his address 
to the Delegates said: ‘Unlike the relations 
between Governments, who are paralyzed 
by prudence and the obligation to defend 
the immediate interests entrusted to their 
charge, contacts within the Union create 
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a more liberal and a warmer atmosphere in 
which mankind can hold communion. . . . 
Basing itself upon history, the Union can 
proudly declare that of all forms of govern- 
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ment, the parliamentary system is the most 
faithful to the will of the people and adapts 
itself the most successfully to the demands 
of life and mankind.” 
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Immigration in Latin America 


By SAMUEL GUY INMAN 


(Dr. Inman has Jong served as the Secretary of the Commission on Cooperation in Latin 
America and as teacher of International Law at Columbia University. He has lectured in 


many of the Universities of Latin America. 


Among his works are: Intervention in Mexico; 


Through Santo Domingo and Haiti; Latin America Today; Problems in Pan Americanism; 
Haci La Solaridad Americana; Ventures in Inter-American Friendship; Nacionalismo, Im- 
perialismo, Internacionalismo; Obrando por cuenta propia; Evangelicals at Havana; Trailing 


the Conquistadores.—EpiTor.) 


EGINNING at the Rio Grande and 

stretching on down through Mexico, 
over Central America, beyond Panama, 
through Colombia and Venezuela, the An- 
dean countries, Brazil, Chile, down through 
the abounding plains of the Argentine to 
the straits of Magellan, is the largest ex- 
panse of undeveloped, fertile land in the 
whole world. There is more undiscovered 
territory in Brazil than there is in the whole 
continent of Africa. One state in that 
mighty republic equals the area of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland. If Argentina were as densely 
populated as is the State of New York, and 
it is far more capable of caring for a dense 





population, it would have 225 million peo- 
ple instead of its present population of 
twelve and a half millions. Venezuela is 
not considered one of the largest republics 
but it has almost twice as much territory 
as Japan, while Japan has a population 
greater than that of all South America. 
Arguments might have been made in the 
old days against the dense population of 
these lands because they were tropical; but 
modern science has overcome the difficul- 
ties of the tropics for men. The island of 
Santo Domingo is said to be more capable 
of sustaining a dense population than any 
other similar sized territory in the world. 
The over-crowded populations of the Orient 
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and of Europe will without question seek 
the great fertile fields and friendly climates 
of these Latin American countries. 


I 


Latin America is adrift today as is the 
rest of the world. Most countries, after 
abandoning revolutions, have recently had 
major upheavals. They are all going 
through fundamental reorganization. Will 
they be swamped by nationalism or will 
they lead the world into a new internation- 
alism? The fundamental psychology of 
Latin America lacks race prejudice, favor- 
ing rather the idea of a cosmic race. Such 
a conception seems worth fighting for in 
the present day of overwhelming nation- 
alism. 

There is room for overcrowded popula- 
tions in Latin America today. It is said 
that Argentina could sustain a population 
of two hundred and twenty-five millions. 
It is not yet possible to estimate what Brazil 
might support in the way of a population, 
for vast areas are still practically unknown. 
Central America is open. Here is the only 
continent still containing large unoccupied 
fertile areas. 

Brazil is making probably the most in- 
teresting experiment in race mixture of any 
nation in the world. She is deliberately 
setting out to absorb all peoples within her 
borders, which includes a large number of 
negroes who came as slaves from Africa, 
and an increasing number of Japanese who 
number at the present time about 150,000. 
A leading Brazilian scientist predicts that 
within fifty years all of the African popu- 
lation will have been absorbed. In the 
eighteenth century Brazil brought in about 
two million slaves. Along toward the first 
of the nineteenth century she realized the 
evils of slavery and began to eliminate 
them. First, in 1830, immigration of ne- 
groes was stopped. Thirty years later a 
law was passed which declared that the 
children of slaves would be free. Follow- 
ing that slaves who reached the age of 
seventy were freed, so that in 1888 Brazil 
was ready to eliminate slavery completely 
when there were only about 400,000 slaves 
left. The negroes now number about five 
million living in the northern part of 
Brazil. That population is getting whiter 
with each decade. In southern Brazil 
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700,000 Germans are more and more be- 
coming lost in the Brazilian population it- 
self, as are a million and a half of Italians 
in the State of Sao Paulo. The Consul 
General of Brazil said to me not long ago, 
when I inquired of him about the difference 
between treatment of Japanese in Califor- 
nia and in Brazil, “In California they seem 
to be afraid that Japanese will intermarry 
with the nationals; in Brazil we are afraid 
they will not.” 

You will hear people argue that there is 
race prejudice in Brazil. Of course snob- 
bishness exists in every part of the world 
and there are always people who are espe- 
cially proud of being members of the F. F. 
V. Also foreigners have imported race 
prejudice into Brazil; but fundamentally 
Brazil is committed to the theory of the 
mixture of all races with the outcome being 
good Brazilians. 

Agentina has made a great success in 
absorbing the foreigner. The children of 
immigrants are the most enthusiastic citi- 
zens the Republic has. About one-third of 
the population is foreign born, but no un- 
easiness is felt about their loyalty to their 
adopted country. Proofs of this loyalty 
have been evident in many ways: by the 
formation of foreign legions when war 
against Argentina was threatened; by the 
response to internal loans floated by the 
government; by artistic and practical dona- 
tions on special occasions; and by continu- 
ous declarations in public and private, 
backed by deeds which show every confi- 
dence in the nation. 

Argentina is thus forming a robust race 
of the many different nationalities, led by 
the three Latin groups, the Italians, the 
Spaniards, the French, followed by the 
English, Germans, Swiss, Austrians, Po- 
lacks, Scandinavians and Slavs, in the order 
named. The various new-comers inter- 
marry freely with the Argentines and among 
each other, all rearing families that are the 
most enthusiastic boosters of their nation. 
One of Argentina’s great writers speaking 
of the optimism of the Argentine, says, “We 
are creating an Argentine soul.” 


II 


Latin American countries have always 
welcomed immigrants. In the earliest days 
Bolivar declared: 
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“We ought to induce immigration of the peoples 
of North America and Europe, in order that they 
may settle here and bring us their arts and sciences. 
These advantages, namely, an independent govern- 
ment, free schools and intermarriage with Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Americans, will totally change 
the character of the country, and will render it 
well-informed and prosperous. We lack 
mechanics and agriculturists and it is these that 
the country has need of to insure advancement 
and progress.” 


One of the most distinguished of Argen- 
tines, one of the clearest thinkers ever pro- 
duced in America, was Juan Bautista Al- 
berdi. He wrote fascinatingly about the 
peace movement and declared for the out- 
lawry of war nearly a century before the 
Kellogg Pact was signed. He was a great 
student of populations and governments. 
His most famous saying was, “To govern 
is to populate.” This has been the philos- 
ophy of the best of the Latin American 
leaders. It is impossible to develop the 
right kind of government, education and 
social relationships, where there is only a 
population of eight to the square mile. 
Schools are difficult to organize in such a 
sparse population. Social consciousness is 
impossible to develop. Highways and rail- 
roads can hardly be afforded. The govern- 
ment finds it impossible to control suffi- 
ciently the revolutionary outbreaks in such 
sparse populations. Markets are not avaii- 
able for the inhabitants. Against all of 
these difficulties Latin American countries 
have been struggling. That is the reason 
why they have welcomed immigration. 

The United States Commissioner of Im- 
migration, recently visiting South America, 
tells of the methods used to encourage 
immigration into these lands. Great as- 
sistance is given to settlers, reaching as far 
as the payment of steamship passages from 
the homeland and the provision of trans- 
portation and maintenance within the re- 
publics to the final destination. In some 
lands, in addition, subsidies are granted 
for the purchase of animals and implements 
for working the soil. Argentina has a great 
immigrant hotel which can accommodate 
5,000 people, a model «© cleanliness and 
sanitation. Entertainmeni as well as in- 


struction is offered to the guests while they 
remain in the hotel, by moving pictures 
depicting the life and resources of Argen- 
tina. 
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There are four chief difficulties in the 
way of immigration in these Latin Amer- 
ican lands. One is the system of great 
landed estates prevalent in most of these 
countries. In some cases one can travel for 
days within the limits of a single estate. 
In Argentina they speak of single holdings 
of 300,000, 500,000, even up to 1,250,000 
acres. Not very long ago there were over 
a thousand Argentine estates having more 
than 125,000 acres, and ten thousand with 
over 2,500 acres. Those who come to Ar- 
gentina now are limited in the amount of 
public lands that can be secured and are 
obliged to begin improving this acreage 
within a stipulated period. With an in- 
come from these large estates sufficient to 
keep absentee landlords in luxury in the 
cities there is little incentive for develop- 
ing the lands. 

Another drawback to immigration is the 
recurring revolutions in most of the Latin 
American countries which disturb the popu- 
lation and result in the destruction of social 
life and progress, especially in the less 
densely populated areas. A third hindrance 
to many is the lack of educational facilities 
in these new territories. Mexico is now 
leading in the attempt to improve rural edu- 
cation, but it will take years to show the 
results of these first efforts. A fourth ob- 
stacle to be overcome by the immigrant is 
the lack of good titles to land in most of 
these countries. This condition springs out 
of the importation of the old Spanish law 
into the New World. Most of the laws in 
these countries have granted “peso” titles, 
and the right of eminent domain has been 
kept more clearly in the consciousness of 
these peoples than in the older, more accu- 
rately surveyed areas of the world. Many 
times a man has developed a tract of land 
only to find after years of litigation that 
his title is not good. 


IV 


There are more Italian immigrants in 
Latin America than of any other national- 
ity. Buenos Aires has become a greater 
Italian city than Rome. Brazil has more 
than 2,000,000 people of Italian descent, 
and there are said to be a million in Sao 
Paulo alone. The Italian population as- 
similates easily and well. The Spaniards 
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of course are found in all these lands in 
varying proportions; just as the Portuguese 
formed the original basis for the Brazilian 
population. The Spaniards and Portuguese 
still continue to come. The Germans are 
strong groups, especially in Southern Brazil 
and Chile; but they are found throughout 
the continent of course and still increasing 
in numbers. The English, Scotch and Irish, 
comparatively small groups in these lands, 
are very influential. In the early days dur- 
ing the struggle for independence from 
Spain names like the Nelsons, the Edwards, 
and the O’Higgins appear frequently in his- 
torical records and are today honored so- 
cially. Among railway, bank and business 
interests one finds many leaders of British 
descent and the “word of an Englishman” 
is equivalent to our expression “word of 
honor.” 

The Poles, the Russians and the people 
of the Balkans are also found in notable 
groups through these lands. The Japanese 
are particularly strong in Brazil and Peru. 
Chinese are found chiefly in Mexico, Peru 
and Cuba. In Havana there are reported 
to be about 70,000 Chinese, mostly Canton- 
ese, many of whom have been stranded 
there in a vain attempt to enter the United 
States. There are said to be between 
160,000 and 180,000 Mohammedans in 
South America, 30,000 of whom are in 
Brazil, principally in Central Brazil, the 
Amazon basin, the Guianas and Trinidad. 


V 


There are still remnants of early colonial 
ventures in the Latin American countries. 
One of these was the founding of the Aus- 
tralian Socialist colony in Paraguay, which 
resulted from a shearers’ strike in Australia 
when the men who were defeated in the 
strike accepted the leadership of the Lane 
brothers and formed a Socialist colony in 
that remote place. The government, eager 
for immigration, granted a large tract of 
land, with practical autonomy of govern- 
ment to the colony. The Australian work- 
ers pooled all their money, chartered the 
Steamship Royal Tar and started forth on a 
genuine Socialist experiment. However, a 
few went ashore at Montevideo and re- 
turning drunk to the ship indicated that 
they had not put everything into the pool. 
That was only the beginning of difficulties. 
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Since the majority of the colonists would 
not stay, the government concession could 
not be carried out; and another, involving 
smaller grants, and known as “New Aus- 
tralia,” was given, and this was worked 


on individualistic lines. Some of those 
genuinely Socialistic in their views started 
another colony at Cosme under the leader- 
ship of Lane. Now only a few dozen re- 
main at each place, intermarried with the 
natives. Most of them have worked their 
way back to Australia.* 

Many of the colonial ventures in various 
parts of Latin America were for the most 
part real estate ventures. This is so of that 
at Chamal, in Mexico. In Panama, at 
Capira in 1920, there were fifty German 
families, all that were left of those who had 
come in; but they found it impossible to do 
more than barely earn a living. In Panama 
the British recently caused the United 
States uneasiness by securing a large con- 
cession and laying large plans for coloni- 
zation. 

In Peru, the dictatorship of Leguia was 
noted for these colonization schemes. Tene- 
ment dwellers of Glasgow and Edinburgh 
came in large numbers, staid around Lima 
and Callao, and slipped back home as best 
they could. In another instance a conces- 
sion of twelve and a half acres in the Ama- 
zon region was granted to a North Amer- 
ican concern, including a contract to build 
a railway. This was purely a money-mak- 
ing scheme and failed. 


VI 


The difficulties in the Chaco and the 
Leticia areas have a background of immi- 
gration. Take for instance the concession 
of 120,000 square miles in the Chaco 
granted to a British company, in 1926, 
when Sir Martin Conway, famous British 
explorer was included in the group. Dis- 
graceful financing brought failure to this 
enterprise. 

Alfalfa Bill Murray secured a lease of 
ninety-nine years on 18,000 hectaries of 
land and agreed to bring twenty-five Amer- 
ican families, open roads, establish tele- 
graph lines and a modern colony. A few 
families went and returned home. 

The Bolivian Colonization Association of 


*See Picturesque Paraguay, A Vanished Arcadia, C. 
Graham, A Padre in Paraguay, Where Socialism Failed. 
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Portland, Oreg., was organized in 1921. 
After a disgraceful record, it was sued by 
the United States Government for fraudu- 
lent use of the mail. The nearest available 
market to the land, sold for $2.50 an acre, 
was three hundred miles. 

The Jewish Colonization Association of 
Argentina, with headquarters in Paris, is 
bringing a steady stream of Jewish colonists 
into Northern Argentina. An announce- 
ment of the association states: “After thirty 
years’ experience in Canada, Poland, Pales- 
tine, etc., we have become convinced that 
Israelites receive in no other part of the 
world the hospitable welcome and the prom- 
ising results from their work that they 
receive in Argentina. The association has 
secured about 314,274 acres of arable land 
in that country and has a total property of 
about one and a half million acres.” The 
association is now endeavoring to secure 
good land near industrial centers like Ro- 
sario, where colonists can beth work for 
wages and cultivate truck gardens for sales 
to the nearby communities. The Jews of 
this colony, not including the large num- 
bers not colonists, in Buenos Aires and 
other cities, numbered in 1905, 33,135. 


VII 


One of the outstanding ironies of history 
is the trick that fate has played on the 
Mennonites, who as extreme pacifists were 
looking around the world to find a place 
where they could be sure they were not to 
be bothered by war. They picked out the 
heart of South America, the Chaco of Para- 
guay, and made the long trek from the 
cold prairies of Western Canada to the 
tropical plains of Paraguay. Their coming 
to Paraguay was heralded as comparable 
to the movement of the Pilgrim Fathers 
aboard the Mayflower. But a few years 
after they settled in the heart of the Chaco, 
Bolivia claimed that territory, and at the 
present time they find themselves on the 
edge of “No Man’s Land” where Bolivia 
and Paraguay are fighting the most terrific 
battles with modern armament ever carried 
on in South America. The press reports 
that these colonists are disgusted and pre- 
paring to leave Paraguay are mistaken. I 
talked with some of their number a few 
months ago in Asuncion and last week dis- 
cussed their situation with a gentleman 
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who has just come from a visit to the colony. 

The land granted by the Paraguayan 
government consists of about three million 
acres, some hundred miles west of the Para- 
guay River, unusually fertile. Their neigh- 
bors have been until the war began only the 
wild Indians of the region. The Govern- 
ment has given them a most unusual char- 
ter, with the right to follow their own reli- 
gion, to conduct their churches and schools 
in their own language, which is German, 
exemption from military service and from 
taking the oath, and the absolute control 
of all domestic questions within the colony. 

The Boers of South Africa started a 
colony at Chubut in Southern Argentina, 
following the Boer War. Many have moved 
to the city of Buenos Aires and other in- 
dustrial centers, and the colony now num- 
bers only about eight hundred. 

The Waldensian Colony in Uruguay is 
one of the most notable for the quality of 
citizenship it has contributed to that repub- 
lic. The first of the Italian Protestants 
came from their homes in the Italian 
mountains in 1856. The colony, since then 
constantly receiving and giving out, now 
numbers about 12,000. It furnishes some 
of the most distinguished members of the 
professional and other classes in Uruguay. 

Dr. Alejandro Bunge’s Seventy Years of 
Argentine Immigration shows that of 
5,740,000 immigrants entering the country 
during that period Italians and Spaniards 
constituted 79.6 per cent. It is also claimed 
there that though the Italians constituted 
as much as forty-five per cent of this im- 
migration they also were most inclined to 
return to the home land. In fact the pass- 
ing of the Italians back and forth across 
the Atlantic led to the use of the term 
“golondrina” or “swallow” immigrant, 
much in use. It is not only the Italian mer- 
chants who win fortunes and return to their 
native land. I remember a few years ago 
meeting a Syrian store-keeper in Bethlehem 
who had amassed a fortune in South Amer- 
ica and then returned home. Many of 
those returning are disappointed in their 
childhood homes, and so they return to 
Latin America. 


VIII 


The last few years have seen a reaction 
against immigration in Latin America, be- 
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cause of unemployment conditions there as 
elsewhere in the world, and those anticipat- 
ing emigration to those countries at pres- 
ent should make careful inquiry on the sub- 
ject. 

Mexico has been conducting a campaign 
against Chinese and Jewish immigrants. 
Her labor laws affect immigrants also, 
keeping out American and other foreign 
teachers and demanding that ninety per 
cent of the employees of business and other 
establishments in Mexico shall be natives. 
The restrictions against foreign clericals 
are most stringent, no foreigner being per- 
mitted to enter the country with the avowed 
intention of preaching. 

In Honduras the press has been demand- 
ing reform of the immigration law to pre- 
vent the entrance of so many Poles and 
Czechoslovaks “who take work away from 
us.” The law requires that eighty per cent 
of workers employed be nationals. 

In Panama a decree was passed on No- 
vember 30, 1931, preventing the entrance 
of all immigrants not traveling first class, 
exceptions being scientists, students, etc. 

President Olaya of Colombia issued a de- 
cree in December of 1931, putting on a 
quota basis immigration from Bulgaria, 
China, Greece, India, Liberia, Lithuania, 
Palestine, Rumania, Russia, Syria, Turkey, 
and Yugoslavia. In 1932 the quota for 
immigrants from these countries was lim- 
ited to ten each. 

In Costa Rica, according to a decree 
passed by Congress and signed by the 
President, every immigrant must possess at 
least 1,000 colones or the equivalent, be- 
sides all necessary documents. The Chief 
Executive is empowered to refuse admis- 
sion to the country to, or order the deporta- 
tion of, any alien deemed undesirable. The 
provisions of this decree remain in fcrce 
for two years (from March 7, 1931). 

On January 26, 1932, the Dominican 
Congress passed a law making it necessary 
for all immigrants to secure permission of 
the Department of the Interior, Police, War 
and Marine, before they enter the country. 
Certain exceptions are made with regard 
to diplomatic representatives of foreign 
countries, university graduates and tourists 
expecting to stay no longer than thirty 
days. 
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IX 


In Van Loon’s Geography little place is 
given to the importance of Latin America. 
It is true that dense populations compel in- 
vention and progress; social sympathy and 
help come only when men live closely to- 
gether, and these governments need re- 
newed energy to attack the problems of 
population. 

In the United States the methods used to 
induce immigration were through the es- 
tablishment of free schools, freedom of 
trade, religion, etc., but the greatest was 
the granting of land with good titles and 
protection. New land laws and homestead 
laws to break up the landed estates must 
be worked out in South America. 

As William A. Reid of the Pan American 
Union points out, “perhaps it is well that 
migration has to pause . . . that govern- 
ments are granting concessions with more 
scrutinizing care. Now that the move- 
ment is slow there are numerous plans in 
evidence here and there about the Amer- 
icas to meet an inflow which may be accel- 
erated tomorrow.” These republics need 
greater populations, but at a time of eco- 
nomic depression they must look after their 
own people before bringing in foreigners 
who may become a burden on the State. 

The last ten years have seen changes in 
Latin American conditions which favor the 
immigrant. New roads are being con- 
structed, railways have penetrated some of 
the most remote areas, airplanes carry mail, 
and the radio offers freedom from isola- 
tion. A recent planned immigration of 
Germans to Chile found many comfortable 
homes awaiting the 140 families that came. 
Each family received a small piece of land 
with the understanding that ten years would 
be allowed in which to raise stock and crops 
and reimburse the Chilean Government for 
the land and other expenses. It has been 
estimated that Chile needs 60,000 immi- 
grants a year in order to reach the propor- 
tions of Argentina’s population density. 


xX 
Probably one of the greatest reasons for 
the average man’s depreciation of Latin 
America is the fallacy pretty universally 
accepted by Anglo-Saxons that the great 


section of the earth which we know as “the 
tropics” is forever condemned on account 
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of climatic conditions as a field for great 
and progressive enterprises. 

The two great hindrances to tropical 
development have been lack of animal 
power for cultivating the soil and lack of 
animal transportation. Necessity has per- 
fected the development of mechanical 
means of supplying these deficiencies—the 
automobile and the farm tractor. As a 
more rapid means of light transportation, 
the airplane has appeared on the scene. 
The tropical jungle need not open to make 
a highway for it and the mountains need 
not bow to give it passage.... The 
theory that roads of high quality were 
necessary to the operation of motor trans- 
port has been effectively exploded by the 
achievements of power vehicles in operat- 
ing in practically roadless territory with 
the armies. The farm tractor has been 
developed to where it will work practically 
anywhere in the world. The temperate 
zone is a market for tropical products. 
Tropical diseases are being increasingly 
eradicated. 

With these new mechanical devices many 
of the barriers to the development of the 
great Amazon Valley and the Central 
American jungles are being broken down. 
South America’s population as a whole is 
ten to the square mile; in Central America 
there are 45 to the square mile, including 
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Salvador where it runs to 124. In the 
United States it is 41. It is interesting to 
remember that England’s population is 600 
to the square mile, and that Cuba with a 
territory about as large as Java’s, has a 
population of 4,000,000 as compared with 
Java’s 38,000,000. 
XI 

What future immigration will mean to 
South America it is hard to tell. In 1875 
total immigration to the United States was 
228,000; thirty years later, in 1905, it ran 
to one million, and in 1932 for the first time 
more people left the United States for 
permanent residence out of the country 
than entered as immigrants. So, in the 
United States the tide has turned after sixty 
years orso. In 1905 immigration to Argen- 
tina amounted to 215,000—about the same 
as the number entering the United States 
in 1875. In 1928 nearly 500,000 immi- 
grants entered South America. At this 
rate it might be estimated that by 1950 
South America would be receiving a million 
per year. As has been pointed out above 
there will be more inducements to bring the 
immigrants to South America than ever be- 
fore, and with the United States closing 
her doors to all but a limited number it is 
more than likely that the above estimate 
is conservative. 





In his letter to the New York Times on October 8, Mr. Will Rogers turned his quips onto a 


good-will trip as follows: 


“An Argentine President visited Brazil (the first time in generations). He went there in an Ar- 
gentine battleship, was met by Brazilian cruisers and seventy-five fighting planes (now all this, mind 


you, is on a good-will trip). 


Imagine individuals doing that. I go to visit you and take along a Winchester and belt full of 
cartridges. You meet me at your gate with your best polished machine gun and two Colt’s 45. 
But at the banquet that night there is wonderful speeches of good-will. Then next morning both 


of ’em start building more guns. 
Viva diplomacy ! 





Nobody is fooled, nobody is hurt. 


Viva hooey !” 





















Washington as a Center for the Study 
of Hispanic American Affairs 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


Director of the Center of Inter-American Studies of The George Washington University. 


O CITY in the United States is so well 
equipped in facilities for the study of 
Hispanic American affairs as Washington, 
D.C. Even New York City, with its many 
libraries, does not furnish the scholar with 
as great a variety of materials for the study 
of modern Hispanic America and its inter- 
national relations as does the Capital City. 
There are, it is true, a number of special 
collections in New York. These include the 
Library of the American Geographical So- 
ciety, which contains, besides a large num- 
ber of books dealing with Latin America, 
some 5,000 maps pertaining to the coun- 
tries south of the Rio Grande; the His- 
panic Society of America, which specializes 
largely in literary and artistic materials; 
the New York Public Library which has 
a number of rich manuscript collections and 
which has both general and special collec- 
tions dealing with Hispanic America, with 
particular emphasis upon Mexico; and the 
Library of Columbia University, which is 
essentially one for reference. 

It is also true that there are some cen- 
ters in the United States where one may 
study more effectively in certain specialized 
fields of Hispanic American affairs than at 
Washington. At Berkeley, California, and 
Austin, Texas, for example, one may work 
more efficiently in the fields of colonial his- 
tory and the history of the Southwest. The 
Library at Berkeley is widely famed for its 
Bancroft collection, while the Library at 
the University of Texas is justly proud of 
its great Garcia collection, which deals with 
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every phase of Mexican life from the pre- 
Columbian period to the present. At Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, and Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, one can work to best advantage in the 
literary field and in certain other aspects of 
Spanish American life, but none of these 
centers is the equal of the National Capital 
for the general study of modern history and 
diplomacy. 
I. 


In this paper one can list only briefly 
the facilities for research which are located 
in Washington. First and foremost is the 
Library of Congress, which contains many 
valuable collections. Among these are the 
Harkness collection of manuscripts relating 
to the conquest of Mexico and Peru; the 
Yturbide papers covering the years 1799- 
1824 in Mexican history; the Luis Ber- 
landier manuscripts dealing with upper 
Mexico and the Mexican war from 1826- 
1846; the Ephriam G. Squier papers deal- 
ing with Central American affairs from 
1840-1870; and the Joel R. Poinsett papers 
covering affairs in South America from 
1809-1812. Besides numerous other spe- 
cial collections, the library contains large 
numbers of broadsides published in the His- 
panic American countries during the 19th 
century. 

Next in importance for the student of 
Hispanic America is the Columbus Memo- 
rial Library of the Pan American Union 
which contains some 85,000 catalogued vol- 
umes and pamphlets, besides a few un- 
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counted manuscripts. The library receives 
about 1500 periodicals of which it main- 
tains permanent files of 750. All phases 
of Hispanic American affairs from the ear- 
liest time to the present are dealt with. 

A third collection of materials of great 
value to the student of Hispanic America 
and particularly to the student of Brazil and 
Portugal is the Oliveira Lima collection at 
the Catholic University of America, which 
numbers between thirty and forty thousand 
books and pamphlets besides several hun- 
dred Portuguese manuscripts and a number 
of works of art. 

Other libraries in Washington which do 
not specialize in the collection of Hispanic 
American materials but which nevertheless 
contain valuable published works or manu- 
scripts dealing with these countries are the 
Carnegie Institution which has collected a 
large amount of information concerning the 
political systems of the Hispanic American 
countries and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace which has specialized 
collections dealing with international affairs. 

Most of the Government departments in 
Washington contain in their highly special- 
ized collections works of indispensable value 
to the student interested in various aspects 
of Hispanic American life. The Library 
of the Department of Agriculture, which 
collects treatises dealing with agriculture in 
all of its branches, contains most of the 
material published by the Hispanic Ameri- 
can governments in these fields. The Army 
Medical Library takes all of the important 
Hispanic American periodicals dealing with 
medicine and related sciences and has a 
large collection of treatises on these sub- 
jects. The Library of the Department of 
Commerce contains large numbers of of- 
ficial documents published by the Hispanic 
American governments dealing with their 
domestic and foreign commerce. The Li- 
brary of the Department of Labor has at- 
tempted for a number of years to collect 
all of the official serial publications of the 
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Hispanic American countries relating to la- 
bor and social welfare. The Library of the 
Navy Department contains a special collec- 
tion of books and pamphlets dealing with 
Hispanic American military and naval af- 
fairs. Its collection of reports from naval 
officers dating back to 1798 contains much 
information regarding contacts with the 
states of Hispanic America. The Library 
of the State Department is of course well 
known for its diplomatic correspondence 
relating to the states of America. Most of 
its documents of this nature are being slowly 
published under the general editorship of 
Dr. William R. Manning. The Library of 
the Treasury Department contains both 
published and unpublished materials deal- 
ing with the financial affairs of the Hispanic 
American countries. The Libraries of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, of the 
United States National Museum, of the 
United States Bureau of Rolls, of the 
United States Office of Indian Affairs, and 
of the Army War College contain such spe- 
cial materials as are indicated by their 
names. The Smithsonian Institution, which 
directs a number of these organizations, 
contains considerable material dealing with 
international affairs. 


II. 


Besides such research facilities the stu- 
dent of Hispanic America will find in Wash- 
ington a number of Universities where in- 
struction of a specialized nature is given in 
the subject. Among these institutions are 
American University, which offers at the 
present time two courses in the field; the 
Catholic University of America, which at 
present offers two courses; Georgetown Uni- 
versity, which offers one course; and The 
George Washington University, which offers 
about a dozen courses in the field of Iberian 
and Hispanic American history and litera- 
ture. Among the courses in the latter in- 
stitution is the annual Seminar Conference 
on Hispanic American Affairs, first held in 
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the summer of 1932. The University has 
also recently organized the Center of Inter 
American Studies which aims to take ad- 
vantage of the many opportunities offered 
by the research facilities of Washington to 
prepare graduate students as specialists in 
certain aspects of Hispanic American his- 
tory and civilization. It also aims to facili- 
tate the interchange of University students 
and professors and to promote closer in- 
tellectual cooperation between the universi- 
ties of Hispanic America and The George 
Washington University. 


III. 


The specialized student of Hispanic 
American affairs will obtain helpful assist- 
ance from the numerous organizations 
which maintain headquarters in Washing- 
ton. Among these are the Academy of 
World Economics, the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, the 
American Historical Association, the Amer- 
ican Society of Law, the Brookings Institu- 
tion, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the Institute of International 
Law, and the National Research Council. 
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Organizations of a social or scholarly na- 
ture in Washington which the student of 
Hispanic America may find it profitable to 
associate with include the Instituto de las 
Espanas, which was organized in New York 
in 1920 and which established a branch in 
Washington in 1933; the Geographical and 
Historical Society of the Americas, created 
in 1930; the Inter American Bibliograph- 
ical Association, also organized in 1930; the 
Association for Honoring the Liberators of 
the Nations of America, created in 1932; 
and the Inter American Forum, organized 
in 1933. 


IV. 


Because of these facts it is evident that 
specialists from various parts of the United 
States who wish to do both general and 
special research in the fields of Hispanic 
American life and civilization must sooner 
or later make a trip to Washington. The 
presence of such persons in the Capital City 
adds another reason why the student of 
Hispanic American affairs will find Wash- 
ington a profitable center in which to fur- 
ther his knowledge of our neighbors to the 
south. 























Our New Latin American Diplomats 


By GRAHAM H. STUART 


(Dr. Stuart has been Professor of Political Science at Stanford University since 1924. 


Among 


his published works are: French Foreign Policy, 1921; Latin America and the United States, 
1922; The Governmental System of Peru, 1925; The Tacna-Arica Dispute, 1927; The Inter- 


national City of Tangier. 1931. 


He is editor of Stanford Books in World Politics. 


In the 


March, 1933. number of World Affairs we printed an article by Dr. Stuart on “Our New 


Policy of Anti-Imperialism in the Caribbean.”’ 


T WILL be remembered that directly 

after his election President Hoover 
made a good will trip to the principal coun- 
tries of Latin America accompanied by 
Henry P. Fletcher, an outstanding author- 
ity upon Latin American affairs. Such an 
innovation presaged an era of good feeling 
in our Latin American relationships which 
was borne out by the arbitration and con- 
ciliation treaties of 1929, the settlement of 
the Tacna-Arica dispute, the withdrawal of 
marines from Nicaragua and the beginning 
of negotiations for a similar withdrawal 
from Haiti. 


I 


An equally notable feature of the Hoover 
administration was the policy of appoint- 
ing career men to the diplomatc posts in 
Latin America. The retention of trained 
ambassadors such as Robert Woods Bliss 
in Argentina, Edwin V. Morgan in Brazil, 
and William S. Culbertson in Chile, the ap- 
pointment of J. Reuben Clark to succeed 
Dwight Morrow in Mexico and Fred Dear- 
ing to succeed Alexander Moore in Peru 
inaugurated this excellent policy in our 
embassies, and a similar policy was carried 
out in the legations. In fact, the only ex- 
ception to the policy of sending trained 
diplomats to the Latin American republics 
was the appointment of Harry F. Guggen- 
heim as ambassador to Cuba. Subsequent 
events have raised doubts as to the wisdom 
of this deviation from the established 


policy. 


II 


The Roosevelt administration has come 
into office at a time when there seems to be 
an even greater need for close cooperation 
south of the Rio Grande. 


Having failed in 
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its efforts to bring about better economic 
and commercial relations with Europe the 
United States now has an opportunity in 
the forthcoming Pan American Conference 
at Montevideo to strengthen its political 
and commercial ties with its Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors. Under these circumstances 
a glance at the men whom President Roose- 
velt has chosen to represent us in our rela- 
tions with Latin America seems pertinent. 

The appointment of Josephus Daniels to 
Mexico to supplant J. Reuben Clark, whose 
achievements towards better relations had 
been so notable, seemed a rather inauspi- 
cious beginning. Mexicans had not forgot- 
ten that Mr. Daniels had been secretary of 
the navy when Vera Cruz had been shelled 
and occupied. Neither could such a choice 
be regarded as other than political. Never- 
theless Mr. Daniels manifested such an 
earnest desire to carry on the sympathetic 
and friendly policy of his predecessors that 
he quickly overcame the initial feelings of 
misgiving. 

In Argentina, where Robert Woods Bliss 
had served since 1927, a vacancy occurred 
due to the retirement of Mr. Bliss after 
thirty years of diplomatic service. Mr. 
Alexander Weddell of Virginia was chosen 
for this post. Mr. Weddell, although called 
from private life, had been in the foreign 
service of the United States for about 
twenty years, the last four of which had 
been spent as consul general in Mexico 
City. He is therefore a career man with 
both diplomatic and consular training and 
with a valuable experience in one of the 
most important Latin American posts. 

A similar situation arose in Brazil where 
Mr. Morgan had served for twenty years 
and had also passed the thirty years’ serv- 
ice record. Mr. Hugh Gibson, who was ap- 
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pointed to this post, is perhaps one of the 
best known career men in our diplomatic 
service. He entered the American legation 
in Honduras in 1908 and has served in 
Cuba and Santo Domingo, was secretary 
of legation at Brussels when the Great War 
broke and since then has been minister to 
Poland and Switzerland and ambassador to 
Belgium. However, it was his work at 
Geneva and London at the disarmament 
conferences and his position on the League 
Preparatory Commission which has brought 
him his present renown. 

In Chile, where William S. Culbertson 
had served as ambassador since 1928 and 
who previously to entrance to the diploma- 
tic service as minister to Rumania in 1925 
had been a trade commissioner in Latin 
America and a member of the tariff com- 
mission, a non-career man has been ap- 
pointed. He is Mr. Hal Sevier, a Democrat 
from Corpus Christi, Texas. 

At Lima, Peru, it is understood that Mr. 
Fred Morris Dearing, a career diplomat, 
is to be retained as ambassador. In addi- 
tion to several European posts he has served 
in Cuba and Mexico, as well as having 
acted as assistant chief of Latin American 
affairs in the State Department and later 
as assistant secretary of state. Another 
career diplomat who is to be retained is 
J. Butler Wright, minister to Uruguay since 
1930, who has had considerable experience 
in the Latin American field, having served 
in the legations at Honduras and Cuba and 
at the embassy at Rio. He has also served 
as chief of the Division of Latin American 
Affairs and as assistant secretary of state. 

No change apparently is contemplated 
in Haiti, where Norman Armour was ap- 
pointed minister in 1932 in recognition of 
his excellent work as counselor of the em- 
bassy in Paris. He too has had some previ- 
ous Latin American experience, having 
served in Montevideo in 1921. William 
Dawson, minister to Ecuador, is another 
career man from the ranks who has not 
been relieved of his post. Before his ap- 
pointment as minister to Ecuador in 1930 
he had served in Montevideo and Mexico 
City. Other career diplomats who will 
probably retain their posts are George T. 
Summerlin, who served at Santiago, Chile, 
Mexico City and as minister to Honduras 
before being appointed to his present post 
as minister to Venezuela in 1929; Julius G. 
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Lay, who has been a foreign service officer 
for more than forty years and is now minis- 
ter to Honduras; H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, 
minister to the Dominican Republic since 
1931 after some twenty years’ experience in 
various posts; and Charles B. Curtis, ap- 
pointed minister to El Salvador in 1931 
after serving in Santo Domingo, Rio, Bo- 
gota, Tegucigalpa, Managua, Guatemala, 
and Havana. 

The Roosevelt administration has trans- 
ferred three career officers to what might 
be regarded as more important positions in 
the same field. Sheldon Whitehouse, who, 
as counselor of the embassy at Paris, in- 
curred Jimmy Walker’s ire, has been trans- 
ferred from his post as minister to Guate- 
mala to a similar position in Colombia; 
Mr. Whitehouse is a career man with more 
than twenty years’ experience. Mathew 
Hanna, minister to Nicaragua since 1929, 
a foreign service officer who has had ex- 
perience also as a military attache, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Whitehouse as minister to Guate- 
mala. Arthur Bliss Lane, who has served 
both as chief of the Division of Mexican 
Affairs and as counselor of the embassy 
at Mexico, has been named minister to 
Nicaragua. 

The situation in Cuba became so acute 
early in the Roosevelt administration that 
President Roosevelt realized the need of 
choosing a very capable representative. He 
finally picked Sumner Welles, one of his 
newly appointed assistant secretaries of 
state, to serve as ambassador until the con- 
ditions should improve. Mr. Welles had 
formerly been chief of the Division of Latin 
American Affairs and was peculiarly fitted 
to handle the difficult negotiations. When 
the Cuban government becomes stable 
again it is understood that Jefferson Caf- 
frey, another career diplomat, at present 
serving as assistant secretary of state, will 
be the new ambassador to Cuba. 

The other four Latin American diplo- 
matic posts are to be filled by non-career 
men. Meredith Nicholson, famed author 
and newspaper man, whose “House of a 
Thousand Candles” was a one-time best 
seller, has been named minister to Para- 
guay to replace Port Wheeler, an old expe- 
rienced career man. Leo R. Sack, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, has been appointed 
minister to Costa Rica in place of Charles 
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C. Eberhardt, another career man. Anto- 
nia R. Gonzalez, a New York lawyer, is to 
replace Roy T. Davis, who although not 
a career man had served as minister in one 
or another of the Central American states 
since 1921. It is said that Fay des Portes, 
state senator from South Carolina, is to be 
given the post to Bolivia in place of Edward 
Feeley who reached his position as minister 
through long experience as trade commis- 
sioner and commercial attaché in Latin 
American countries. 





III 


Summarizing, it is seen that more than 
two-thirds of our new diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Latin America will be career 
men. Although this record is not as non- 
political as that of the Hoover administra- 
tion, comparing the situation with previous 
administrations it might be said that the 
policy is still being maintained of keeping 
our Latin American diplomatic service as 
free of politics as possible. 
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The following article deals with circumstances which have already raised 


The 


Caribbean loans are not unrelated to the general question of international debts.—Epr1Tor.) 


OR almost two decades preceding 1930 
the public finances of Caribbean coun- 
tries were going through a period of steady 
improvement. One after another of the 
republics moved out of the ranks of de- 
faulters and in 1926 the list vanished. 
Such a condition had not existed since 
shortly after the first Caribbean state be- 
came independent. All of the republics in 
the intervening years had at one time or 
another entered contracts giving to foreign 
governments or to groups of foreign lenders 
either certain degrees of general control 
over their public finances or specific claims 
over stated incomes. Borrowers and lend- 
ers engaged to work together intimately in 
various ways in carrying out their con- 
tracts. How far cooperation of these sorts 
explained the improvement in finance which 
took place it is impossible to say but that it 
contributed to the result seems clear. 
Current years do not show so favorable 
a record. Loan controls are still found in 
all except one of the republics, but in the 
world crisis the public finances of all with- 





out exception have been subject to strain, 
and in spite of loan controls amortization 
payments have been postponed or interest 
has defaulted or both have occurred in 
Colombia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Re- 
public, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Panama and 
Salvador. Thus far the foreign debt serv- 
ices have still been maintained in Cuba, 
Haiti, and Honduras. In Venezuela there 
is no foreign debt. Only four of the ten 
Caribbean states, then, still manage to keep 
their financial heads above water, and that 
with difficulty. 


I 


This is a time when it is not without 
interest, therefore, to appraise the work of 
the loan controls, to study the difficulties 
of setting up contracts effective in protect- 
ing rights of lenders and at the same time 
just to the borrowers, and to consider 
whether such arrangements should be aban- 


- Redemption of balances was completed in September, 
1930. 
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doned or extended when adjustments of 
current defaults are attempted. 

The loan controls in the republics to the 
southward are only part of a longer series 
of debt regulations set up in weak countries 
all over the world. Such undertakings are 
very much more a feature of international 
practice than is frequently realized. From 
the earlier experience of Latin American 
countries with such arrangements few con- 
clusions valuable for the present day 
emerge. The foreign loan contracts of that 
time were experiments. The bonds issued 
under them were often sold under repre- 
sentations far from justified by the facts— 
much less justified by the facts than has 
been the case in the least defensible of the 
recent issues. The monies were advanced 
in many cases to countries which only by 
stretch of the imagination could be called 
“sovereign powers.” Some of the worst 
financial abuses against both the investing 
public and the weak borrowing countries 
arose from loans of the years following the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and per- 
haps the worst abuses of all occurred in the 
Caribbean. 

The controls which have developed 
chiefly in the current century are more 
significant. So far as they affect interests 
of persons and governments outside the 
Caribbean these later controls are regu- 
larly ones involving the United States, or 
United States citizens, though there are a 
number mortgaging specific national in- 
comes which involve loans made in Europe, 
particularly Great Britain. The countries 
affected since 1900 have included all the 
republics of the Caribbean and at the pres- 
ent time continue to include all with the 
exception of Venezuela, which now that the 
Diplomatic Debt of 1905 has been paid off, 
stands unique among the Latin American 
states in having no foreign obligations. 

The arrangements fall easily into two 
classes. The first includes those in the is- 
land republics and Panama. All of these 


involve treaty engagements by which the 
United States undertakes duties in local 
public finance either implicitly, as in Cuba 
and Panama, or explicitly as in the Domini- 
can Republic and Haiti. The functions as- 
sumed are general in the earlier conven- 
tions but of increasing precision and extent 
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in those of later years.2 They range from 
a blanket guarantee of independence in the 
Panama agreement to an undertaking in 
Haiti, in addition to ones based on clauses 
in Panamanian, Cuban, and Dominican 
treaties, “not to increase its public debt 
except by previous agreement with the 
President of the United States” and to ac- 
cept a far-reaching control over both the 
receipts and expenditures of the national 
government. This latter control has re- 
cently been modified by the Accord of 
August 7, 1933. 

The second class includes the controls 
in the continental republics except that in 
Panama. None of these involves the United 
States by treaty. They cover a wide vari- 
ety from those in Colombia in which the 
national loans now outstanding floated on 
the New York market give no specific 
pledge of revenue—though certain older 
European loans still running do so, as do 
some of the local loans floated in the United 
States—to that in Honduras, in which a 
New York bank collects in New York the 
funds for the service of a foreign loan, and 
to the Nicaraguan arrangement in which, 
though there is no treaty control, in actual 
practice the extent of financial guidance 
through cooperation with foreign interests 
is comparable with that in Haiti. 

To all countries, it may be assumed, any 
outside influence limiting freedom of action 
on any branch of public finance is unwel- 
come and all arrangements for setting up 
such controls are avoided where possible, 
whether the control have backing in a for- 
mal treaty or rest, at least in the first 
instance, only upon a contract with foreign 
individuals. Seldom, if ever, is a loan con- 
trol created without pressure of some sort. 
It may be the threat of forceful action by 
a foreign power seeking to protect what it 
considers the interests of its nationals or, 
at the other end of the scale, pressure from 
within the borrowing country to adopt a 
program by which public improvements 
may be undertaken or escape from a com- 
pelling economic or political position may 
be secured. 

There are many cases in which what is 
fundamentally an unwelcome control may 
nevertheless be accepted. With “guaran- 


2 The hastily drawn treaty with Panama contains a loan 
control only as that is implied from the guarantee of the 
independence of the republic by the United States. 
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tees” lower interest rates may be secured, 
or funds may be made available, presum- 
ably for constructive purposes, which other- 
wise could not be obtained at all. These 
may be real and concrete advantages. Ar- 
rangements of comparable sort are every- 
day factors in private borrowings in all 
countries. But in all cases loan controls 
involve balancing of advantages and dis- 
advantages or balancing of disadvantages. 


II 


Turning now from the form to the per- 
formance of the controls, a number of ques- 
tions call for answer. 

1. Do they stabilize public finance? The 
answer depends largely on the scope of the 
control itself. The engagements in the 
Caribbean and elsewhere pledging certain 
revenues to the service of certain loans 
through contracts with groups of individual 
lenders may be presumed to have proved 
of value since they appear so frequently 
over a long period in the contracts for the 
borrowings of countries financially weak. 
Those who buy the bonds evidently look 
upon such clauses as “guarantees” or per- 
haps their insertion sometimes means only 
that those who float the bonds feel that 
those who buy them will look upon such 
clauses as “guarantees.” 

The degree to which they have operated 
to assure payment when otherwise it would 
not have been made no one can tell. What 
would have happened if conditions had 
been different must always remain un- 
known. It seems a fair presumption, how- 
ever, that if an obligation is made specific, 
failure to meet it visualizes default more 
sharply than when the claim runs only 
against the general revenue. Under such 
circumstances the debtor may make special 
effort not to dishonor his promise. 

Nevertheless clauses of this sort have not 
in current crisis years assured the debt 
services in Colombia and Guatemala. In 
Costa Rica, where lenders have the added 
right to take over functions involving col- 
lection of customs in case of default, debt 
services have gone into arrears, as they 
have also in Salvador, where representatives 
of the lenders discharged functions con- 
nected with the debt service even before 
default. 

One “unofficial” control, the exceptional 
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arrangement in Honduras, has given highly 
satisfactory results. The republic, one of 
the weakest of American states, continues 
to meet all the demands of its loan service. 
The arrangement is so unusual in character 
that it seems unlikely to have counterparts 
and hence gives little ground for general- 
izations on what other controls may be ex- 
pected to accomplish. 

Still another “unofficial” control, that in 
Nicaragua, has operated with a high degree 
of efficiency since 1911. It has not assured 
uninterrupted debt service, for postpone- 
ment of amortization had to be granted in 
1917-1920 due to local difficulties and those 
rising out of the World War. Again in 
1932, due to the world crisis and to the 
destruction of the capital by earthquake in 
March, similar action had to be taken 
through agreement with the bondholders. 
Amortization payments are, however, five 
years ahead of schedule on one of the out- 
standing loans and seventeen years ahead 
on the other—a record highly favorable. 

To be sure this case, like that in Hon- 
duras, is to a degree exceptional. The 
powers exercised by the Collector General 
and the High Commission are of unusual 
extent—affecting both revenues and ex- 
penditures—and the influence of the United 
States in stabilization of general conditions 
in the republic has been of special char- 
acter. 

In the light of this performance it is evi- 
dent that though these unofficial controls 
involving pledges of stated revenue may 
postpone defaults and sometimes avoid 
them they do not always prevent them. 
They may hold the borrowers to do the 
best they can or better than they otherwise 
would do, but they do not eliminate all of 
the lender’s risk. 

The “official” controls, involving the as- 
sumption of responsibility by a foreign gov- 
ernment, also show wide variety in the 
degree to which they have assured stabil- 
ity. In Panama the financial control im- 
plied in the guarantee of the independence 
of the republic has not prevented default. 
The treaty provisions regulating the foreign 
debts of Cuba are not highly explicit but 
the republic still continues solvent, though 
by a narrow margin. Building up onerous 
“domestic” obligations through security 
issues and a floating debt has not been 
obviated. The government has made 
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strenuous efforts to maintain its credit dur- 
ing the crisis but the loan control, it must 
be admitted, is far from a brilliant success. 

The more intensive official controls have, 
from a financial point of view, worked bet- 
ter—in fact the more intensive they have 
been the better they have worked. In the 
Dominican Republic, in which by treaty 
an officer appointed by the United States 
controls the collection of the customs, debt 
service was regularly maintained by the 
local government until the intervention 
period of 1916-24 and thereafter under the 
adjustment of 1924 until 1931. Govern- 
ment income fell so rapidly after 1930 that 
action was taken on October 31, 1931, to 
suspend amortization payments, thus vio- 
lating the treaty and the loan contract. It 
was hoped that this exceptional measure 
might come to an end in 1933. Taken asa 
whole, however, even with its temporary 
failures, the Dominican arrangement has 
been a stabilizing influence of real service. 

Haiti, weakest of all the Caribbean states 
in many ways, but with an official loan con- 
trol both intensive and extensive, affecting 
both revenues and expenditures, still meets 
all obligations. This is due in part to the 
special role the United States has played 
in local finance and especially to the exist- 
ence of an emergency fund built up in 
prosperous years to tide over periods of 
hard times such as the republic now faces. 
From the viewpoint of stability of public 
finance, this arrangement is undoubtedly 
a success. 

On the whole, there seems little reason 
to doubt that the loan controls, official and 
unofficial, have tended to stabilize the 
finances of the governments in which they 
operate. They have done so, it seems, not 
only positively by emphasizing the claims 
of existing creditors but negatively by dis- 
couraging new borrowings. It is fair to 
assume that but for the controls, the debts 
of a number of the Caribbean states would 
have risen far beyond their current levels 
in the recent dance of the millions. 

It is significant that where the controls 
have been least explicit—Colombia and 
Guatemala—generous borrowing was great- 
est, though there were, it is true, lesser but 
what now seem ill advised grants of credit 
in at least Costa Rica and possibly Salvador 
where the unofficial control were nominally 
much more far-reaching. At any rate it is 
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clear that on the whole the weaker Carib- 
bean republics have during the crisis shown 
remarkable financial stability compared to 
the southern Latin American republics 
which from the point of resources and poli- 
tical organization have been considered 
stronger. 

In sum, “controls” may tend to assure 
stabilized finance but they do not always 
assure it and the degree to which they do 
so depends on the strength of the local gov- 
ernment, the terms of the control, the de- 
gree to which the powers granted are effec- 
tively exercised and of course on the 
resources which can be called upon and the 
amount of the indebtedness. 

2. Can loan controls assure eventual pay- 
ment? One does not have to go to the 
Caribbean for experience to prove that all 
borrowings carry the risk of non-payment 
or payment in terms which the parties to 
the contract did not contemplate. But the 
Caribbean experience with loan controls 
amply demonstrates that the claims of 
bondholders, whether they be citizens or 
foreigners, are secondary to the primary 
demands of the local government. 

There can be no advantage in the long 
run even to the creditor in attempting to 
enforce a contract which will reduce the 
funds of the borrowers for current expenses 
to the point where the normal development 
is paralyzed. If revenues fall to the point 
where nothing is left but enough to keep 
up such services as those of public order 
and public health the bondholder must 
postpone his amortization payments, allow 
his interest to go into default, and if condi- 
tions do not improve, face the necessity of 
writing off his accrued payments and part 
or all of his principal. In this, loans to 
foreign governments bear no contrast to 
loans to private enterprises and the most 
comprehensive and efficiently managed loan 
control which human foresight may devise 
cannot be expected to change this fact. 

There will always be a point, of course, 
at which difference of opinion will arise as 
to whether falling revenues have brought 
the necessity of modifying the loan con- 
tract and as to whether rising revenues have 
created conditions under which essential 
government functions are provided for and 
a postponed loan service may be partially 
or wholly resumed. Debtors and creditors 
are human and it is not to be expected that 
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they will agree as to when past obligations 
should have precedence over current needs. 

3. Are there special risks involved in 
loans to Caribbean countries, independent 
of their political instability? In the light 
of experience this question must be an- 
swered in the affirmative. Monoculture 
areas, or those dependent on few lines of 
economic activity, have narrow economic 
foundations. Public incomes therein are 
extraordinarily affected by economic crisis 
and quite aside from any irregularities in 
the expenditure of their revenues they may 
face situations in which, in spite of the best 
of faith, they cannot meet heavy debt 
services. 

This is especially true of monoculture 
countries which rely on few markets to take 
their exports as practically all the Carib- 
bean countries do. Situations may arise in 
such states in which, if payments on bor- 
rowings take too large a part of the revenue, 
no loan control, however efficient, can keep 
up the promised payments. Something 
may be done by building up surpluses in 
prosperous years to take care of dips in 
hard times, as has been so successfully done 
in Haiti, but this involves a prevision and 
forbearance certainly not often seen in 
popularly elected administrations and legis- 
latures of even the most advanced nations. 
The success in Haiti is not to be attributed 
to the existence of popular control in that 
country. 

The often made statement that foreign 
debt commitments are “safe” if they do 
not take more than about a fifth of the 
national revenues is not justified as to 
Caribbean republics if by “safe” it is meant 
to indicate that regularity of debt payments 
may be expected. The income of such 
states is too irregular to allow any such 
generalization. 

4. Are loan controls guarantees against 
unwise spending? Loans may be, of course, 
“safe” for the lender even when they are 
ill-judged for the borrower. The weaker 
controls, those involving merely the pledg- 
ing of specified revenues, obviously put 
upon the borrower the entire responsibility 
of deciding whether or not to borrow money 
which it appears can be repaid. The lender 
is concerned with the security of the loan 
rather than with its advisability. 

When the arrangements are more far- 
reaching a greater part of the duty to con- 
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sider what is truly the borrowers’ interest 
in the matter may pass to the control. But 
there is no absolute assurance that any loan 
made will prove one which will strengthen 
the general national economic position 
more than it weakens that of the treasury. 
There is no self-evident standard by which 
a loan can be said to be “productive.” 

The loans to the Dominican Republic for 
road building during the occupation of 
1916-1924 may be cases in point. There 
was then an effective “control” over both 
income and expenditure. That roads were 
needed for the commercial development of 
the country and for the better maintenance 
of public order there was no doubt. But 
there was also no assurance that the local 
administration could—or perhaps would— 
maintain the highways after the termina- 
tion of the extensive control in existence 
when the loans were made. If it did not, 
as it has not, the result might be that the 
country would have the debt but would not 
have the roads which it was one of the ob- 
jects of the loans to secure. 

The control in Cuba also did not prevent 
the construction of a highway, which what- 
ever it should have cost, has in fact put a 
burden on the public treasury greater than 
the visible benefits to the island justify. 
Mistaken judgments may eccur under loan 
controls or without them. 

On the other hand the control in Haiti, 
which has enabled that country to pay all 
but a small fraction of the public improve- 
ments from current revenues has reduced 
unwise expenditures to a minimum or at 
least, granting, as some Haitians contend, 
that the money might better have been 
expended in ways other than those chosen, 
has avoided mortgaging the future for pub- 
lic improvements which it may prove im- 
possible to maintain after the control comes 
to anend. A similar comment can be made 
as to the accomplishments of the “unoffi- 
cial” control in Nicaragua. Loan controls 
may discourage unwise spending but they 
are no sure-fire guarantee against it. 

5. Should loans to the Caribbean repub- 
lics be given especially careful scrutiny and 
if so by whom? The conditions already 
sketched indicate that they should be care- 
fully studied, in the interest of both bor- 
rowers and lenders. Countries which are 
economically well developed can resort to 
domestic or foreign credit to tide them over 
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periods of budget deficits. If they borrow 
unwisely they have various resources to 
which they can resort to meet their obliga- 
tions. Caribbean states have no compar- 
able alternatives. For paying their cebts, 
they and their creditors must rely in all but 
small measure on current income yields 
and these are subject to great fluctuations. 
Hence Caribbean states will be wise to 
avoid borrowings which are not necessary— 
necessary in a narrow sense. But they will 
not always be wise. 

If the latter be granted does it raise the 
question whether the government of in- 
tending /enders should itself seek to scruti- 
nize loans to such countries (1) in the inter- 
est of its own investing citizens, (2) in 
order to avoid being called upon to seek 
to secure fulfillment of the contracts their 
citizens may make with weak governments, 
and (3) to protect the interests of the bor- 
rowing governments and their peoples. 


III 


It is not intended in any of these cases 
to open the question of whether support to 
investors abroad should be given but to 
confine the argument to present-day prac- 
tice under which support is given and it is 
presumed will be given. 

To create supervision might lessen in 
some cases the pressure for loan controls of 
the sort which now exist, since it might 
prevent the making of loans. But again in 
other cases it might increase the demand 
for “guarantees,” for obviously, whether a 
loan may be constructive or the reverse may 
depend upon the purpose for which the 
money is actually used and the efficiency 
with which it is spent. A decision to ap- 
prove a loan might therefore be dependent 
upon the creation of means by which the 
expenditure would be supervised in order 
to assure that the borrower should have the 
greatest probability of receiving the con- 
templated benefits. In other words, whether 
a loan should be favored or not might de- 
pend on the existence or creation of a loan 
control and on its extent. 

If loan controls are established they may 
lead very much farther than at first ap- 
pears. That this is true is illustrated by 
experience in the Caribbean. If it is to be 
assumed that lean controls are to be sup- 
ported and extended by governments of the 
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lenders in the interests of both lenders and 
borrowers, as has frequently been sug- 
gested, they may lead much farther still. 

If governments or lenders supported by 
governments set up practices of assuring 
that loans be spent in predetermined ways 
then obviously loan controls, if the bor- 
rowers accept them, will have a new devel- 
opment, possibly in the long run to the 
advantage of all parties. But that such ar- 
rangements would be freely welcomed by 
the local governments is by no means clear. 
Such agreements might seem to them a new 
reaching out of foreign economic interests 
to control national functions and policy. 
They might seem to weak countries a new 
sort of “intervention.” 

Even if the governments of the lenders 
stop short of support of agreements in- 
tended to supervise expenditures and set 
up merely negative control through veto 
or discouragement of loans to countries be- 
lieved to be contracting unwise obligations 
it seems likely that refusal to authorize a 
loan might be considered an “unfriendly 
act.” 

Then again if the government of the 
lenders sets up a general “loan control” 
and allows a loan to be made, it does two 
things neither of which it may care to do. 
It exercises a “business judgment” which, 
whatever official reservations may be made, 
will in practice make the borrowers feel the 
loan to be a wise one and make investors 
feel that their government has given them 
a “guarantee.” This latter would increase 
the pressure which investors would bring 
upon their own government to see to it that 
the terms of the contract be fulfilled. Gov- 
ernment supervision of foreign security is- 
sues may not, it is clear, eliminate the exist- 
ing problems of protection of foreign in- 
vestments and of loan controls. Indeed, 
it may increase them. 

In still another way, so long as world 
money markets are organized as at present 
the creation by one country of an official 
general supervision of loans may compli- 
cate international financial problems. The 
more far-reaching of the existing Caribbean 
arrangements place the de facto control in 
the hands of one state, in practice the 
United States. If these controls came to 
be replaced by a general supervisory au- 
thority which merely approved or disap- 
proved the floating of loans in the United 
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States a less easily handeable situation 
might arise. 

The weak states would not want to seek 
a loan in a country the government of which 
might veto the project. Such a veto would 
“reflect on their sovereignty,” would be 
“an unfriendly act” and damage the credit 
of the borrower if attempts were later made 
to float securities in some other market. 
As a result the borrowings or at least the 
more debatable among them might be 
sought where no supervision existed. Such 
a result, it is true, would cut down the 
chance of investment of American money 
in gambling risks but if the loans were 
made elsewhere they might still create prob- 
lems for the United States. If payments 
upon them fell into default and force were 
used by a non-American power to make 
the debtor pay the United States could 
hardly remain unconcerned. 

Barring the creation of some interna- 
tional authority, presumably non-official, 
which will pass on the advisability of loans, 
it will continue to be a question whether a 
broader activity in loan control by the 
United States Government will lessen or 
increase the problems which international 
issues of securities in the Caribbean raise. 

There could hardly be a better example 
of the fact that often neither action nor 
non-action will keep a government free 
from responsibility. If no loan controls 
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are to be established difficult problems must 
be faced. If they are established, whether 
they apply to loans of one country or be 
general in character, other problems equally 
difficult may have to be met. 


IV 


Difficult decisions as to the position of 
foreign loans in Caribbean countries will 
have to be made in the years immediately 
ahead of us. The United States cannot 
avoid a part in determining when or 
whether the loan controls now existing shall 
demand fulfillment of contracts and to 
what degree the countries of the lenders 
shall bring pressure to supplement that of 
the loan controls or to secure payment on 
the borrowings as to which such controls 
do not exist. The establishment of official 
or semi-official agencies of the United 
States which will assume functions in the 
broad field of foreign borrowings in the 
United States will raise still further prob- 
lems as to the relations of present loan 
controls to the new authorities and as to the 
advisability of setting up new ones. 

The duties which the still to be created 
Corporation of Foreign Security Holders 
may assume under the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders Act, approved May 
27, 1933, may not lessen the problems of 
Caribbean loan control. It may increase 
them. 
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Latin-American Anti-War Pacts 


Representatives of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay signed on 
October 10 the Anti-War Pacts the texts 
of which follow. These texts are transla- 
tions as published by the Pan American 
Union in the Special Handbook for the Use 
of Delegates to the Seventh International 
Conference of American States, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, December 3, 1933. The 
Pacts were first proposed by Sefior Saav- 
reda Lumas, Foriegn Minister of Argen- 
tina. 


Texts of Treaties and Agreements 
Antiwar Pact of October 10, 1933 


In an endeavor to contribute to the consolida- 
tion of peace, and in order to express their adher- 
ence to the efforts that all civilized nations have 
made to further the spirit of universal harmony; 

To the end of condemning wars of aggression 
and territorial acquisitions secured by means of 
armed conquest and of making them impossible, 
of sanctioning their invalidity through the posi- 
tive provisions of this Treaty, and in order to 
replace them with specific solutions based upon 
lofty concepts ef justice and equity; 

Being convinced that one of the most effective 
means of insuring the moral and material benefits 
the world derives from peace, is through the or- 
ganization of a permanent system of conciliation 
of international disputes, to be applied upon a 
violation of the hereinafter mentioned principles; 


Have decided to record, in conventional form, 
these aims of non-aggression and concord, through 
the conclusion of the present Treaty, to which 
end they have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 


Who, after having communicated their respec- 
tive full powers, which were found in good and 
due form, have agreed on the following provisions: 
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ArtTIcLe I 


The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare 
that they condemn wars of aggression in their 
mutual relations, and that the settlement of dis- 
putes and controversies shall be effected only 
through the pacific means established by Inter- 
national Law. 

ARTICLE II 


They declare that territorial questions must not 
be settled by resort to violence and that they shall 
recognize no territorial arrangement not obtained 
through pacific means, nor the validity of an 
occupation or acquisition of territory brought 
about by armed force. 


ArticLe III 


In case any of the Parties to the dispute fails 
to comply with the obligations set forth in the 
foregoing articles, the Contracting States under- 
take to make every effort in their power for the 
maintenance of peace. To that end, and in their 
character of neutrals, they shall adopt a common 
and solidary attitude; they shall exercise the politi- 
cal, juridical or economic means authorized by 
International Law; they shall bring the influence 
of public opinion to bear; but in no case shall 
they resort to intervention either diplomatic or 
armed. The attitude they may have to take under 
other collective treaties of which said States are 
signatories is excluded from the foregoing pro- 
visions. 

ArTIcLE IV 


The High Contracting Parties obligate them- 
selves, with respect to all controversies which have 
not been settled through diplomatic channels 
within a reasonable period, to submit to the con- 
ciliatory procedure created by this Treaty the dis- 
putes specifically mentioned, and any others that 
may arise in their reciprocal relations, without 
any further limitations than those recited in the 
following article. 
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ARTICLE V 


The High Contracting Parties and the States 
which may hereafter accede to this Treaty may 
not formulate at the moment of signing, ratifying 
or adhering thereto, limitations to the procedure 
of conciliation other than those indicated below: 

(a) Controversies for the settlement of which 
pacifist treaties, conventions, covenants, or agree- 
ments, of any nature, have been concluded. These 
shall in no case be deemed superseded by this 
Treaty; to the contrary, they shall be considered 
as supplemented thereby insofar as they are 
directed to insure peace. Questions or issues 
settled by previous treaties are also included in 
the exception. 

(b) Disputes that the Parties prefer to settle 
by direct negotiation or through submission to an 
arbitral or judicial procedure by mutual consent. 

(c) Issues that international law leaves to the 
exclusive domestic jurisdiction of each State, under 
its constitutional system. On this ground the 
Parties may object to the submission of these 
issues to the procedure of conciliation before the 
national or local jurisdiction has rendered a final 
decision. Cases of manifest denial of justice or 
delay in the judicial proceedings are excepted, and 
should they arise, the procedure of conciliation 
shall be started not later than within the year. 

(d) Questions affecting constitutional provisions 
of the Parties to the controversy. In case of 
doubt, each Party shall request its respective 
Tribunal or Supreme Court, whenever vested with 
authority therefor, to render a reasoned opinion 
on the matter. 

At any time, and in the manner provided for 
in Article XV, any High Contracting Party may 
transmit an instrument stating that it has partially 
or totally dropped the limitations set thereby to 
the procedure of conciliation. 

The Contracting Parties shall deem themselves 
bound to each other in connection with the limi- 
tations made by any of them, only to the extent 
of the exceptions recorded in this Treaty. 


ArticLe VI 


Should there be no Permanent Commission of 
Conciliation, or any other international body 
charged with such a mission under previous 
Treaties in force, the High Contracting Parties 
undertake to submit their controversies to exami- 
nation and inquiry by a Commission of Concilia- 
tion to be organized in the manner hereinafter 
set forth, except in case of an agreement to the 
contrary entered into by the Parties in each in- 
stance: 
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The Commission of Conciliation shall consist 
of five members. Each Party to the controversy 
shall appoint one member, who may be chosen 
from among its own nationals. The three re- 
maining members shall be appointed by agree- 
ment of the Parties from among nationals of third 
nations. The latter must be of different nation- 
alities, and shall not have their habitual residence 
in the territory of the Parties concerned, nor be 
in the service of either one of them. The Parties 
shall select the President of the Commission of 
Conciliation from among these three members. 

Should the Parties be unable to agree, they 
may request a third nation or any other existing 
international body to make these designations. 
Should the nominees so designated be objected to 
by the Parties, or by either of them, each Party 
shall submit a list containing as many names as 
vacancies are to be filled and the names of those to 
sit on the Commission of Conciliation shall be 
determined by lot. 


ArticLe VII 


Those Tribunals or Supreme Courts of Justice 
vested by the domestic law of each State with 
authority to interpret, as a Court of sole or final 
recourse and in matters within their respective 
jurisdiction, the Constitution, the treaties or the 
general principles of the Law of Nations, may be 
preferred for designation by the High Contracting 
Parties to discharge the duties entrusted to the 
Commission of Conciliation established in this 
Treaty. In this event, the Tribunal or Court may 
be constituted by the whole bench or may appoint 
some of its members to act independently or in 
Mixed Commissions organized with justices of 
other Courts or Tribunals, as may be agreed by 
the Parties to the controversy. 


Articte VIII 


The Commission of Concilation shall establish 
its own Rules of Procedure. These shall provide, 
in all cases, for hearing both sides. 

The Parties to the controversy may furnish, and 
the Commission may request from them, all the 
antecedents and data necessary. The Parties may 
be represented by Agents, with the assistance of 
Counsel or experts, and may also submit every 
kind of evidence. 


Articte IX 


The proceedings and discussions of the Com- 
mission of Conciliation shall not be made public 
unless there is a decision to that effect, assented 
to by the Parties. In the absence of any provision 
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to the contrary, the Commission shall adopt its 
decisions by a majority vote; but it may not 
pass upon the substance of the issue unless all its 
members are in attendance. 


ARTICLE X 


It is the duty of the Commission to procure a 
conciliatory settlement of the disputes submitted 
to it. After impartial consideration of the ques- 
tions involved in the dispute, it shall set forth in 
a report the outcome of its work and shall submit 
to the Parties proposals for a settlement on the 
basis of a just and equitable solution. The report 
of the Commission shall, in no case, be in the 
nature of a decision or arbitral award, either in 
regard to the exposition or interpretation of facts 
or in connection with juridical considerations or 
findings. 

ArTicLteE XI 


The Commission of Conciliation shall submit its 
report within a year to be reckoned from the day 
of its first sitting, unless the Parties decide, by 
common accord, to shorten or extend that term. 

Once started, the procedure of conciliation may 
only be interrupted by a direct settlement between 
the Parties, or by their later decision to submit, 
by common accord, the dispute to arbitration or 
to an international court. 


Articte XII 


On communicating its report to the Parties, the 
Commission of Conciliation shall fix a period of 
time, which shall not exceed six months, within 
which the Parties shall pass upon the bases of 
settlement it has proposed. Once this period of 
time has expired the Commission shall set forth 
in a final act the decision of the Parties. 

Should the period of time lapse without the 
Parties having accepted the settlement, or adopted 
by common accord another friendly solution, the 
Parties to the controversy shall regain their free- 
dom of action to proceed as they may see fit 
within the limitations set forth in Articles I and 
II of this Treaty. 


Articte XIII 


From the outset of the procedure of conciliation 
until the expiration of the term set by the 
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Commission for the Parties to make a decision, 
they shall abstain from any measure which may 
prejudice the carrying out of the settlement to be 
proposed by the Commission and in general, from 
every act capable of aggravating or prolonging 
the controversy. 


ArTICLE XIV 


During the procedure of conciliation the mem- 
bers of the Commission shall receive honoraria in 
the amount to be agreed upon by the Parties to 
the controversy. Each Party shall bear its own 
expenses and a moiety of the joint expenses or 
honoraria. 


ARTICLE XV 


This Treaty shall be ratified by the High Con- 
tracting Parties, as soon as possible, in conformity 
with their respective constitutional procedures. 

The original Treaty and the instruments of rati- 
fication shall be deposited in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the Argentine Republic which 
shall give notice of the ratifications to the other 
Signatory States. The Treaty shall enter into 
effect for the High Contracting Parties in the order 
in which they deposit their ratifications. 


ArTICLE XVI 


Any State not a signatory of this Treaty may 
adhere to it by sending the appropriate instrument 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Argentine 
Republic, to the end that it may notify the other 
Contracting States. 


ArTIcLe XVII 


This Treaty is concluded for an indefinite period, 
but it may be denounced by means of one year’s 
previous notice at the expiration of which it shall 
cease to be in force as regards the Party denounc- 
ing the same, but shall remain in force as regards 
the other signatories. Notice of the denunciation 
shall be addressed to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the Argentine Republic which will trans- 
mit it to the other High Contracting Parties. 

In witness whereof, the above mentioned Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this Treaty. . . . 
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Notes in Brief 

















REPRESENTATIVES of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Paraguay and Uruguay, signed, October 
10, the Latin-American anti-war treaty and pacts 
of commerce, navigation, extradition. The anti- 
war treaty, on the lines of the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, was originally proposed by the Foreign 
Minister of Argentina. It was first signed in Rio 
de Janeiro in the presence of the presidents of 
Brazil and Argentina. 


THE ADHERENCE of Paraguay to the Latin 
American anti-war pact engenders the hope that 
Bolivia may also be brought into the agreement, 
and that the long continued Chaco controversy 
may be the first case to be brought before the 
peace commission. 


A BrpBLioGRAPHICAL Dictionary of the most 
eminent living men and women of Spanish Amer- 
ica and Brazil, a Who’s Who in Hispanic America, 
is being prepared under the editorship of Professor 
Percy Alvin Martin, Ph. D., of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


A NuMBER of short railroad lines have lately 
been completed in Chile to connect remote regions 
with the existing Longitudinal Railway, which 
extends some 2,000 miles north and south. The 
construction was undertaken partly to increase 
employment, but its completion will open many 
new areas to industry and agriculture. 


Work upon the rectification of the meandering 
Rio Grande, agreed to by Mexico and the United 
States in 1932, is now to be begun. The American 
section of the Boundary Commission in charge of 
the work estimates that it will employ from 750 
to 1,000 men and that the work will be com- 
pleted in about fifteen months. 

ExpPerIMENTs of Henry Ford with rubber and 
lumber, and Japanese colonists with diversified 
agriculture, foreshadow a bright future for the 
almost empty Amazon Basin, Provisional Presi- 
dent of Brazil Getulio Vargas said on a visit to 
Para in October. 


THE seventh International Conference of Amer- 
ican states takes place in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
in December. In the preliminary steps leading up 
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to the conference the United States remained con- 
sistently in the background, avoiding all appear- 
ance of trying to dominate the conference. This 
policy, together with the impending removal of 
our marines from Haiti, the last of our Latin- 
American military occupations, and non-interven- 
tion in Cuba will bring their reward, our diplomats 
think, in a popularity for and confidence in the 
United States such as our Latin-American neigh- 
bors have never before felt. 


Tue Philippine Senate and House voted in 
October to reject the Hawes-Cutting bill for Phil- 
ippine independence passed by the American Con- 
gress. One faction in the Islands believes that a 
reversal of the vote may be obtained before 
January. The other party, led by Manuel Quezon, 
President of the Senate, hopes to get modifica- 
tions of major provisions in the law. 


Tue International Conference for the Protection 
of the Fauna and Flora of Africa brought on Sep- 
tember 8 its work to a successful close. Repre- 
sentatives of all the African governments, with 
the one exception of Liberia, and of all the gov- 
ernments with possessions in Africa have agreed 
upon the terms of a convention which, when it is 
ratified by four signatories and made operative, 
should check the progressive extinction of the 
varied species of wild life, animal and vegetable, 
once so abundant in the continent. It was fur- 
ther agreed that the work now in hand should 
be continued by further conferences held at ap- 
propriate intervals to examine the practical effect 
of the convention and to consider any improve- 
ments which may suggest themselves. 


A sTATUE of Marshal the Marquis de Rocham- 
beau, who served in the American War of Inde- 
pendence, was unveiled in Paris on November 7 
opposite the Galliera Museum in the presence of 
General Pershing, of M. Paul-Boncour, the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, and of the present Mar- 
quis de Rochambeau and his son. 


An InstituTE OF TropicaL Mepicine, estab- 
lished on the initiative of the Foundation for 
Scentific Research, has been opened at Antwerp. 


Hisao Hayasur, Governor of Japan’s mandated 
islands in the South Seas, announced November 
3 that the island administration had decided to 
construct an airfield on Saipan Island for the pur- 
pose of studying atmospheric conditions, assisting 
fisheries and improving communications. 
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The classification of this airfield as non-mili- 
tary would be obligatory under the terms of the 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1921, which bound 
all signatories not to increase their fortifications 
in the Pacific, and also under the League of Na- 
tions mandate. 


Mr. Hirota, Japan’s recently appointed Foreign 
Minister, and former ambassador to Moscow, 
announced in his first newspaper interview that he 
would concentrate his energies on bettering rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, China and the United 
States. Evidently the new minister is not afraid 
of large assignments of work. 


THE United States has notified the League of 
Nations that it concurs, except in a few particu- 
lars, in the conclusions and recommended proce- 
dure of the League’s Manchurian Advisory Com- 
mittee for practical application of the principle 
of non-recognition of Manchoukuo. 


THE United States has agreed to participate in 
the work of the body set up by the League of 
Nations to assist refugees coming out of Germany. 
The President has designated Joseph F. Chamber- 
lain American member of the body. 


Tue fourteenth session of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, which met September 25 to 
October 11 in Geneva, was signalized by the re- 
turn of Argentina into membership. 


Tue laying of the final stone on the Palace of 
the League of Nations, November 6, was accom- 
panied with a festival called “placing the bouquct.” 
In this case a decorated fir tree was placed on 
the dome of the building. Flags of all member 
nations, including Japan and Germany, who have 
given notice of withdrawal and also of the United 
States, not a member, were displayed. The build- 
ing is an imposing edifice of stone and concrete, 
designed on predominantly horizontal lines. The 
interior decorators plan to have it ready for occu- 
pancy in 1935. 


PrivaTE profit in the building of naval vessels 
must be abolished, the 1933 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor said, in demanding 
that all naval vessels, machinery and equipment 
be constructed by the Government. The con- 
vention renewed the pledge of the Federation to 
use its utmost endeavor for the protection of edu- 
cation from kindergarten through university, and 
called upon all affiliated state and local central 
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bodies to fight to the utmost to maintain intact 
our free public school system in this country. 


GovERNMENTAL activities affecting foreign trade 
are being coordinated by President Roosevelt 
under a single executive commercial policy. The 
President has set up a committee comprising 
representatives of several federal departments to 
function under the leadership of the Department 
of State. The committee will have full control 
of all government action affecting import and 
export trade. Acting Secretary of State William 
Phillips is chairman pro tempore. Other mem- 
bers of the new committee include representatives 
from the Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture, Tariff 
and N. R. A. Departments. 


Upon the invitation of the French Government 
the United States Government took part in the 
International Public Health Congress, held at the 
Pasteur Institute, in Paris, from October 23 to 25. 
Dr. Hugh S. Cummings, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, was ap- 
pointed delegate to represent this Government. 


Tue International Press Conference meeting in 
Madrid was the scene of much discussion as to 
a press controlled by arms manufacturers or by 
governments, especially by censoring in peace time. 
The French delegates stated that in recent weeks 
France had abandoned as ineffective the control 
of the press which she had long maintained. 


A REFERENDUM on the Basque Statute of auton- 
omy was held November 5. Over eighty per cent 
of the people voted. The result was in favor of 
the statute which is similar to that of Catalonian 
autonomy. 


ADMINISTRATION of justice in Catalonia was 
transferred from the Spanish States to the Catalan 
Generalitat on November 1. 


Turkey celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
her existence as a Republic on October 29. Dur- 
ing all this time Ghazi Mustapha Kemal, with no 
previous experience, has been the guiding hand. 
The world at large is familiar with the more 
sensational reforms which have taken place under 
the Republic—the abolition of religious law, the 
abandonment of the fez, the emancipation of 
women, and the adoption of Latin instead of 
Arabic characters in Turkish script. Other changes 
which have contributed to an equal, if not greater 
degree to the development of a modern State from 
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the ruins of the Ottoman Empire have attracted 
less attention. Not least among these must be 
counted the amelioration of the lot of the Turkish 
peasant. Moreover, without financial assistance 
from abroad Turkey has paid her way and stabil- 
ized her currency—no mean record for a country 
which 15 years ago seemed to be demoralized and 
on the verge of disruption. Also by patience and 
persistence Turkey has succeeded in settling all 
her differences with the Great Powers and with 
her neighbors. 


SwepEN and the United States have entered 
into three reciprocal aviation agreements, which 
became effective October 9. The regulations affect 
the operation of civilian aircraft, the licensing of 
pilots and the acceptance of certificates of air- 
worthiness from either country. 


A RADIO circuit between the United States and 
Denmark was opened in September. It provides 
the first direct telegraphic communication between 
the two countries. 


ONE HUNDRED SIXTY-SEVEN translations of Polish 
works of fiction have been made into foreign lan- 
guages in the past five years. The largest number 
were rendered into Czechoslovak, then came 
French, Italian, Russian and English. Poland 
claims to rank second among Slavic peoples for 
the number of her literary works translated into 
other tongues. 


Tue text of the friendly agreement between the 
Free City of Danzig and Poland regulating issues 
long at stake in the Danzig seaport and the rights 
of the Polish minority in the Free City was pub- 
lished in Danzig in August. The treaty provides 
adjustment of three issues. First, an agreement 
on exploiting the Danzig harbor, which heretofore 
has suffered heavily from the competition of Gdy- 
nia, the Polish port; second, the rights of the 
Polish minority in Danzig, and third, the regula- 
tion of matters connected with ratifying docu- 
ments and passports. 


Japan’s home ministry is planning the gradual 
removal of fifty-six fishing villages from the water 
front to sites further inland in order to be beyond 
the reach of tidal waves. 


In memory of American assistance to Tokyo 
at the time of the great earthquake ten years ago 
the Japan Times issued, in September, a supple- 
ment dedicated to Japanese-American friendship. 
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Tse JonHN Newserry medal awarded annually 
for the most distinguished contribution to Amer- 
ican literature for children, was presented this 
year to Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis for her book Young 
Fu of the Upper Yangtze. 


CzEcHOSLOVAKIA is willing to arrive at a close 
economic cooperation with Austria and Hungary, 
but with the exclusion of all political questions, 
said Dr. Benes lately before the Foreign Affairs 
committee of Parliament. 


A TRAVELING discussion unit comprising a rabbi, 
a Catholic priest and a Protestant minister, was 
commissioned October 18 by the National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians to tour the United 
States for the express purpose of “resisting the 
duplication in this country of the outbreak of 
intolerance abroad.” 


Tue Permanent Executive Committee of the 
International Educational Cinematographic Insti- 
tute has been meeting this fall in Rome. 


Dr. A. Lawrence LoweELt, retiring president 
of Harvard University, has accepted the chair- 
manship of the Motion Picture Research Council. 
The Council was organized in 1928 to promote 
studies of the social value of the motion picture 
and of the uses being made of it, and to make 
recommendations for a more complete and socially 
helpful use of moving pictures. 


THERE are now 534 International Relations 
Clubs, of which 422 are in the United States, says 
Miss Amy Hemminway Jones, division assistant 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Regional conferences will be held during 
the year bringing representatives from clubs in 
different localities in close cooperation for study 
and acquaintance. 


GENERAL Sapo ARAKI, the Japanese Minister 
of War, is reported as favoring an international 
conference of all world powers having interests 
in the Orient. According to the Tokyo Nichi 
Nichi the conference will be held at Tokyo before 
the second Washington Conference due to be held 
in 1935. It is proposed that the conference should 
deal with the recognition of Manchoukuo, the re- 
vision of the Washington, London, Anti-war, 
Soviet-Japan non-aggression treaties, in fact all 
international problems concerning the Orient. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE COORDINA- 
TION OF ErrorTts FoR PEAcE. Pp. 99. Oberlin, 
Ohio, 1933. Price, 25 cents. 


This Commission, set up in connection with the 
Centennial celebration of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, 1928, in Cleveland, has been working at its 
project ever since that time. The task was found 
to be arduous, but President Wilkins of Oberlin 
College, chairman of the Commission, has justly 
felt it to be eminently worth while. The report 
just issued is a brochure of ninety-nine pages 
with its material excellently arranged for refer- 
ence. Part I gives a classified list of American 
Peace and related organizations. Part II contains 
a general description of the objectives, attitudes 
and activities of all the American Peace organiza- 
tions listed. There is a Directory-Index. The whole 
constitutes the most valuable reference text of its 
kind, compiled with scholarly skill, a book that 
will be necessary for all students of and workers 
in the peace movement. 

Copies can be obtained from the American Peace 
Society as well as from Oberlin, Ohio. 


My Battte, by Adolph Hitler. Pp. 297. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1933. Price, $3. 


Strange, indeed, in view of Hitler’s own criticism 
of pre-war diplomacy in Germany, which failed to 
make friends among the Powers, is the fact that 
he allows the publication just now of this rather 
disastrously frank statement as to Nazi views and 
intentions. 

The original Mein Kampf, of which this is an 
abridged translation, was begun as far back as 
1924, and the last part was finished in 1927. It 
consists of some 800 closely printed pages in the 
German. This English translation in good read- 
able print is, therefore, not half the original docu- 
ment. The publishers believe, nevertheless, that 
it contains the gist of the German edition. 

For the benefit of his followers Herr Hitler tells 
here something of his own mental struggles, grop- 
ing in discontent and confusion among various 
doctrines and facts until quite suddenly he sees 
that Social Democracy, Communism and all the 
degrading elements in the German situation are 
due to the Jews. At last he has found a victim 
for all that he hates. The loss of the war, the 
loss of prestige, degeneracy of all sorts he lays 
to the Jews and their influence. “Scales as it were 
fell from my eyes,” and upon this bit of erroneous 
discovery he builds his whole structure. Race 
purity became the core of the policy of the party. 
The Aryan, typified especially by the German, he 
sees now as the great race to dominate and save 
the world of man. “From being a feeble world 
citizen,” he boasts, “I became a fanatical anti- 
Semite”; “By fighting against the Jews I am 
doing the Lord’s work.” Instantly his tremendous 
energy becomes focused upon race purity. Dis- 
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cipline, health, work, drill, become the means to 
this end. 

As to Democracy and Parliamentarism he says, 
“Democracy is the forerunner of Marx- 
ism, which would be inconceivable without democ- 
racy. In its outward form of expression 
—the parliamentary system—it appeared as a 
monstrosity” * * *. Therefore it was to be 
stamped out. “The people love a stern ruler more 
than a suppliant and feel more inwardly satisfied 
by doctrines which suffer no rival than by an 
admission of liberal freedom.” 

Propaganda is studied all through the book 
with brutai disregard of liberality; the sort be it 
admitted that is probably the most efficient among 
certain people. 

As to the foreign policy frankly outlined by 
Herr Hitler with his usual unconscious naiveté, it 
leaves one breathless. Alliances, he says should 
be formed, especially with England and Italy in 
order to let Germany make “preparations in peace 
and quiet which, within the bounds of such a 
coalition, would have to be taken for a settlement 
with France.” “We must be absolutely clear,” he 
says, “on the fact that France is the permanent 
and inexorable enemy of the German nation.” 

Hitler is not so much interested in the return 
of the colonies to Germany but territory adjacent 
to Germany should be acquired to the east from 
Russia and her border states. No nation has 
any inherent right to land, he thinks, except by 
the strength to take and hold it. On this basis 
Germany should prepare to take what she needs. 
One seldom sees it so openly stated. 

Thus he sets forth on his high-handed mission 
to destroy all opposition inside and outside Ger- 
many. Thus far his efforts within his country 
seem, superficially at least, to be succeeding. 
Outside Germany they do not appear at the mo- 
ment to be too successful. 

At all events Germany’s rivals must read with 
a certain thrill the outline of what he proposes 
to do to them. His fellow Germans are already 
well founded in his fundamental gospel which in- 
stils the “Spirit of proud independence, manly 
defiance and indignant hatred.” Could all this 
have been avoided if the Ruhr and the Saar had 
not been occupied, or if the Treaty of Versailles 
had been of a different nature? 


Hitter’s Reicu, THe First Prase, by Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong. Pp. 73. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1933. Price, $1. 


GERMANY ENTERS THE THIRD Reicu, by Calvin B. 
Hoover. Pp. 232 and index. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1933. Price, $2.50. 


Mr. Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs, went 
to Germany immediately after the Nazi revolu- 
tion to try to interpret with an impartial mind 
the Fascist movement there. He talked not only 
with Hitler and other Germans but also with 
Mussolini in Italy, and studied the events rapidly 
transpiring about him. Events in fact plunged 
ahead in torrential tempo. 

The masses which are obviously behind Hitler, 
says Mr. Armstrong, have been won by slogans 
which exaggerate the national weaknesses, “con- 
formity, undiscriminating respect for authority 
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and force, ‘order’.” Youth are moved by a spirit 
strange to our hemisphere. They have been 
through years of deprivation, and are now proud 
to be free of possessions, proud to be hungry, 
proud to be ignorant of history which they scorn, 
proud to despise skill and special training. They 
are impelled by some cosmic urge which their 
leaders as well as their enemies say no foreigner 
can understand, much less, alas, explain. 

Mr. Armstrong does not make the point, but it 
seems likely that this sharp break with all the past 
o:. .ae part of Youth may have come because of 
the lost generation wiped out by the war. The 
young of that period should normally have 
bridged the path of history from the past to the 
present, for its younger brothers. But now, for- 
getting the lessons from the past, reacting against 
desperate hardship, brought on they feel by the old 
order, German youth are enthusiastic for the new 
day. All morality has changed base as it did in 
Soviet Russia. Now only that is righteous which 
aids the new idea of Germany. Hatreds are fos- 
tered and mingled naively with idealisms. The 
book tells, not only of the people but the leader- 
ship of Germany, its problems, its foreign rela- 
tions, its possible sources of weakness. 

The larger book by Mr. Hoover follows closely 
the chronology of recent events in Germany, 
especially as viewed by an economist. It benefits 
largely by the author’s previous recent economic 
study of Soviet Russia, with which he constantly 
compares the Fascist movement in Germany. The 
development of the National Socialist Party and 
Hitler’s leadership of it is covered. The party, the 
author says “has always depended upon emotion 
rather than rationality” and has not, therefore, 
developed a consistent philosophy. Fanaticism, 
hysteria, suspicion and hate, “hate of the Poles, 
the Czechs, the French, the Jews, the Catholics, 
the pacifists, the Communists and the Social Demo- 
crats, and the thrill of direct action on all fronts 
are a substitute for tamer pleasures such as golf, 
the stock market and jigsaw puzzles.” 

Unlike Bolshevism, Hitler’s party puts woman 
out of industry and back in the home. Hatred 
of the Jews the author lays to the general economic 
superiority of the Jews in a time of general dis- 
tress. Hitler’s ideal of “peace,” interpreted in the 
light of his book, Mein Kampf, is not at all the 
idea connoted by the word to most American 
minds. 

In an appendix Hoover prints the translation 
of the program of the Nationalist Socialist Labor 
Party, the “Nazis.” 

Both books were published just previous to 
Germany’s withdrawal from the Disarmament 
Conference and the League. They do not, how- 
ever, lose value from that fact. They rather 
explain the newest developments. 


Wortp REVOLUTION AND THE US.S.R., by Michael 
T. Florinsky. Pp. 254 and index. Macmillan, 
New York, 1933. Price, $2. 


Michael Florinsky, born in Kiev, Russia, and 
educated in law there, studied economics after the 
war in England and later in this country. In the 
year 1932 he finished the arduous task of editing 
for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
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Peace twelve volumes of the Russian series of the 
Economic and Social History of the World War, 
of which the final book was written by himself. 

An expatriate from Russia, himself, he has 
nevertheless been able to follow the course of 
events there with keenest interest and discrimina- 
tion. In this book he studies a topic which has 
not been thoroughly explained elsewhere, even by 
Trotsky. This is the theory of World Revolution 
as it has affected international relations,—a theory 
at first so important a part of Soviet doctrine, a 
theory put in practice by the Government-backed 
Third International. This Communist doctrine 
has made endless trouble for other governments 
and by reflex action for the U.S.S.R. itself. The 
working out of it and the changes that have 
gradually modified the practice are the points 
studied by the author. It is an interesting history, 
and the conclusion Mr. Florinsky reaches is reas- 
suring to the world outside Russia. Reasons of 
economic expediency at first and then the great 
need of international cooperation have gradually 
led to the soft-pedaling of aggressive propaganda 
in other countries. The sanctity of treaties was 
brought home to the Russians by Japan’s move- 
ments in Manchuria. At length, “Moscow has, in 
practice, virtually abandoned its international 
revolutionary activities and is even willing to say 
so officially.” Added to the fact of government 
non-support, the Third International, itself has, he 
thinks, “suffered a complete eclipse,” though its 
activities have more or less continued in modified 
degree. 

This book, published in September, 1933, was 
completed before the agreements reached by Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Litvinoff, leading to American 
recognition of Russia. It will be interesting to 
keep watch of the propaganda for world revolu- 
tion from this time forward. 


CONTEMPORARY RUMANIA AND HER PROBLEMS, by 
Joseph S. Roueck. Pp. 411 and index. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1932. 


The playing of politics in the Balkans by Euro- 
pean Powers is deplored by the author of this 
searching book. He feels that some sort of unity 
might otherwise be achieved in south-east Europe. 
The vexed question of Minorities is also excel- 
lently treated by Mr. Roueck. The book is an 
impartial but interesting analysis of Rumanian 
politics, economics and history. It contains 
photographs, maps and a bibliography which add 
much to the completeness of the result. 


From Other Lands 


Tue First Wire AND OTHER SrTortes, by Pearl S. 
Buck. Pp. 312. John Day Co., New York, 
1933. Price, $2.50. 


The stories here brought together were written 
at various times during the past ten years. They 
deal with Chinese people, showing the same au- 
thentic portraiture that is found in Mrs. Buck’s 
longer novels, “The Good Earth,” “Sons” and 
that delightful earlier book, ‘“‘East Wind, West 
Wind.” 

The stories in this volume are grouped in three 
parts, of which the first and longest is “Old and 
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New.” This tells of many poignant experiences 
when new ideals from the west are suddenly 
thrust into the ancient customs of old China. 
A second part deals with the human aspects of 
the revolutionary period. Here we come for the 
first time upon Wang Lung, later the hero of The 
Good Earth. The third group deals with Famine. 
Only one of them all has the happy ending which 
is calculated to leave people feeling comfortable. 
But the collection as a whole can hardly fail to 
leave the resder with a vast respect for the com- 
mon people of China, yet with a dawning realiza- 
tion of the great slow changes necessary before 
that land can be brought into a common category 
with the nations of the Wesi. 

Perhaps no Chinese writer could so well portray 
his own people as does this brilliant woman, born 
of another race but steeped from her earliest 
childhood in Chinese religions, customs and per- 
sonalities. A biographical introduction tells much 
of Mrs. Buck’s training and work. We agree with 
Mr. Walsh, who writes this introduction, that “Few 
modern writers have done so much to further the 
common understanding of the human heart.” 


Nicut Fuicut, by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. 
Translated from the French by Stuart Gilbert. 
Pp. 198. Century Co., New York, 1932. Price, 
$1.75. 


Coming out of France, this delightfully trans- 
lated story carries also, the atmosphere of South 
America. It is written by an aviator who knows 
whereof he writes, who received the Prix Femina 
for 1931. 


The story concerns the beginning of night mail 


flights in South America. There are many thrill- 
ing, some tragic, adventures exquisitely described; 
but the hero and center of the action is the Super- 
intendent of the Service, Riviére. Through his 
invincible will, masking his sympathetic under- 
standing, the discipline, daring and devotion to 
duty of the whole force is kept up to pitch. It is 
a poetic book of an inspiring sort. Much better 
than the moving picture built upon it. 


Translated 
Pp. 312. 


TicER Juan, by Ramén Pérez Ayala. 
from the Spanish by Walter Starkie. 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1933. Price, $2. 


The National Prize for Literature in Spain has 
lately been awarded this novel written by the 
first ambassador from the Spanish republic to 
England. An amusing if somewhat confusing re- 
sult of the British translation results from the 
cockney English into which Spanish colloquial- 
isms have been rendered, combining strangely, for 
the American reader, with the typically Spanish 
flavor of characters and surroundings. 

The book is a romance cast in modern Asturias, 
but with the ideals of old Spain most in evidence. 
Its hero, naive but virile, is a conscious contrast 
to the Don Juan of Spanish tradition. He devel- 
ops through the story until he becomes the ex- 
ponent of tolerance and loyalty, which seems to be 
the lesson of the tale. 
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IMPERIAL INCENSE, by Princess der Ling. Pp. 267. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y., 1933. Price, $3. 


Educated in the Occident, the Princess der Ling 
was some thirty years ago chief Lady-in-waiting 
to the Empress Dowager of China. This powerful 
personage, respectfully called “Old Buddha” by 
the Court, took evidently great pains with her 
young waiting-woman, teaching her much about 
the arts, industries and history of the Court and 
Royal Family. She expected the young woman, 
with her foreign education, to write down many 
things for the outer world, one day, to read. This, 
the latest of several books on China since written 
by the Princess, is taken up largely with a de- 
tailed account of a train journey which the Court 
took with the Empress into Manchuria, her ances- 
tral home. Accustomed to modern ways of travel 
the author finds much that is amusing in the 
attempt of the royal cortége to blend ancient 
Chinese forms and customs with the new inven- 
tions of the West. Yet one never loses sight for 
an instant of the old Empress’ shrewdness, her in- 
telligent curiosity and also, her dreaded power 
over the lives and destinies of her followers. 
There are, all through the book, many side-lights 
on the ways of the Empress Dowager ;—her hard- 
ness, her meanness, her unexpected tenderness, her 
philosophy of beauty, and other traits which il- 
luminate the character of this mysterious, ambi- 
tious old lady who dominated so much of the 
later history of imperial China. 


Tue EvoLuTION OF THE FPrENCH PEOPLE, by 
Charles Seignobos. Pp. 382 and index. Alfred 
A. Knopf, N. Y., 1932. Price, $4.25. 


Professor Seignobos, of the history department 
of the University of Paris, has written this expo- 
sition of the mind and culture of France espe- 
cially for American readers. It is well trans- 
lated by Catherine Allison Phillips. 

The distinguished author traces French history 
to show the evolution of a people as distinguished 
from their leaders. Since most of his information, 
especially that for the earlier centuries has come 
necessarily from the privileged classes, he admits 
that such an undertaking as his is somewhat rash. 
Yet he succeeds in keeping continually to the fore- 
ground the status, ideals and culture of the com- 
mon man in France. He does not omit chapters 
on nobles, clergy, even monarchs; but these, too, 
develop the main theme. The result of this new 
method of treating history, at least French history, 
is stimulating and holds the attention. 

The concluding chapter summarizing ten cen- 
turies of France is a masterly essay, closing with 
the statement that the movement of population 
from country to town destroys the traditional 
balance of French life. “The future alone,” he 
says, “will show what the French nation will find 
for adapting itself to conditions of life contrary 
to all its traditions.” And so in yet another 
country we find that the future is left with a 
question mark. 











